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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
received numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 


a selection. 
New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, 
Scalchi, Sara Jewett, 

Trebelli. Rose Coghlan, 

Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, 

Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, 
= yr Yorke mon 

Emilie Ambre, yenevieve Ward, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, 

Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, 
Kellogg, Clara L.— Lilian Olcott, 

Minnie Hauk, Louise Sage Courtney, 
Materna, Richard Wagner, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, 
Emily Winant, Cam nini, 

Lena Little, Gua lagnini. 
Murio-Celli. Constantin Sternberg, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, 

Lotta, Hans Balatka, 

Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, 

Donaldi, Liberati, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, 

Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein, 
Fursch-Madi,—a, Del Puente, 
Catherine Lewis, oseffy, 
Zélie de Lussan, me. Julia Rive-King, 
Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, 

Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, 
Titus d’Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason, 
c harles M, Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, 
Franz Lachner, ulius Rietz, 

Heinrich Marschner, fax Heinrich, 
Frederick Lax, E. A, Lefebre, 
Nestore Calvano, Ovide Musin, 

William Courtney, Anton Udvardi, 

Josef Staudig}, Alcuin Blum, 

Lulu Veling, Joseph Koegel, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, Dr. Toss Godoy, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, ( ‘arlyle Petersilea, 
Calixa Lavallee, Car! Retter, 

Clarence Eddy, George Gemiinder, 
Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Van Zandt, 

8. E. Jacobsohn, W. Edward Heimendahl, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. Mme. Clemelli, 

J]. O. Von Prochazka Albert M. Bagby, 
Edvard Grieg, W. Waugh Lauder, 
Eugene D. Albert Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Lili Lehmann, Hans von Bilow, 
William Candidus, Clara Schumann, 
Franz Kneisel, Joachim 

Franz Rummel, Samuel $. Sanford, 
Blanche Stone Barton, Franz Liszt, 

Amy Sherwin Christine Dossert, 
Thomas Ryan, Dora Henninges. 
Achille Errani, A. A, Stanley, 

King Ludwig I I, Ernst Catenhusen, 
©. Jos. Brambach, Heinrich"Hofmann, 
Henry Schradieck, Charles Fradel, 

John F, Luther, uer, 

John F..Rhodes, 


William Mason, 

. 8. nan, 
Neupe: 
Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Sascios & Kontski, 


E. M, Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 
W. H. Sherwood 


Stagno 
ohn McCullough, 
vini, 
ohn T. Raymond, 
ster Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
souccnse Barrett, 
Rossi, 
Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
dwin Booth, 
ow Treuman, 
A. Cap 
ti ri 0, 
rs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmann, 
Donizetti, 
William W. Gilchrist, 
Ferranti, 
ee oe Brahms, 
eyerbeer, 
Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 
Dr, S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesberg, 
Emmons Hamlin, 
Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Carl Millicker, 
Lowell Mason, 
Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 
tdgar H. Sherw 
poem 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun- King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
—— Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 
dpies, 
ter, 
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NTON SCHOTT, the great tenor, arrived on the 
A steamship Trave safely last Sunday. He has been 
duly interviewed by the reporters of the several daily 
papers. The Hera/d heralded his coming as that of the 
| “greatest German tenor.” Leaving aside the fact that 
| Schott, as is well known, frequently sings out of tune, 
a circumstance which, at a rehearsal of “ Lohengrin,” 
once elicited from the caustic Hans Von Biilow the un- 
|gentlemanly comparison between a Schwanenritter 
(Knight of the Swan) and Schwezneritter (Knight of the 
| Swine), this superlative seems to us superlatively ridicu- 
lous, considering that Niemann, Goetze, Winkelmann, 
Vogl and Alvary are also German tenors. 


HE following nonsensical cable news was received 
here last Thursday : 

Berwin, January 15.—Mrs, Niemann Rabe is disposed to accept Ameri- 
can offers after the expiration of her agreement with the German Theatre. 
The Metropolitan Opera-House offers Conductor Niemann an engagement 
for 1888, 

While it undoubtedly may be true that the great Ger- 
man actress, Mrs. Hedwig Niemann Raabe, the wife of 
| our tenor, Albert Niemann, may be disposed to accept 
| American offers, the rest of the dispatch was so startling 
| that we sent to Director Edmund C. Stanton for infor- 

mation on the subject. It was received in the following 
| lines: 

METROPOLITAN OreRa-House Company ) 


or New York, Limirep, 
New York, January 20, 1887. | 


Editors Musical Courier : 
Yours of even date is received. Of‘course I know nothing of the cable- 
gram to which you refer, and we have no intention of engaging any other 
Seidl is quite good enough for us. 
Yours very truly, 


conductor. 
Epmunp C, STanTon, 

— 
HERE are many excellent musicians residing in this 
country who would be unknown by name to mu- 
sical people, critics, &c., had not THE MusiIcaL Cou- 
RIER Called attention to their labor and their works. 
Many residing in other cities, whose names are now 
known to the critics of the great daily papers of New 
York and Boston, would without this journal, never have 
| been heard of and these papers would never have referred 
|to them had not THe Musicar Courter voluntarily 
| advocated their claims to position and given them 





publicity. 

Since THE MUSICAL COURIER has taken up the cause 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association that insti- 
tution has flourished. Vzde the meetings of 1885 in 
New York and of 1886 in Boston, to which the little 
gatherings of the years before were like mole-hills com- 
pared to mountains. The publicity given to the affairs 
of the M. T. N. A. by this paper, through successive 
articles, letters and otherwise has directed toward the 
organization the attention of critics and musical people 
who never had had their attention called to the asso- 
ciation by or through any other medium. 

In addition to this, this paper has been identified with 
the annihilation of the use of the absurd degree of 
“ Doctor of Music,” conferred by institutions that have 
no musical curriculum, or conferred by men upon them- 
selves, or received by so-called musicians from veteri- 
nary doctors or chiropodists. The true musician, even 
should he have received this title from some college 
(unless it be a very great college or university), does not 
make use of it. Such men as “ Dr.” H. S. Perkins or 
“Dr.” Ernst Eberhard, who employ it as an advertising 
dodge, have, by the efforts of this paper, been so thor- 
oughly exposed that their use of the title has made it 
more ridiculous than ever. 

This work on the Doctor of Music degree has been of 
inestimable assistance to the American College of Music, 
an institution in which our best hopes are centred, and 
for the success of which we shall work without cessation, 
for we see in it the possibility of giving the real musician 
his proper place and retiring from public view the 
fraudulent musician. 

All of which is dedicated to a few people suffering 
from a disease known as lapse of memory. 





MUSICAL COURIER DEGREE. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER, rendered envious by 
T “ Dr.” Eberhard’s success in running legislatures in 

| the matter of musical degrees, has been on a still hunt 
for some time after Assemblymen and State Senators, and 
after having distributed a proper amount of “ flooence” 
has succeeded in getting a bill through the Legislature 
and the Governor’s hands which enables it to confer ad 
libitum a grade of musical diploma which will be known 
to history as THE MusICAL COURIER Degree of Music. 
We made the first application of our power in our last 
week's issue in assigning THE MUSICAL COURIER De- 
gree of fifty-two to fifty-five in a scale of one hundred 





to a fair musician who gave a concert at Steinway Hall. 

This degree, as already intimated, is arranged on the 
centigrade plan of fellowship. It is not a fixed degree, 
but, like the Celsius thermometer, its depth or altitude 
depends upon the musical temperature of the person it 
is applied to. For instance, should the young lady re- 
ferred to develop hidden and unsuspected musical re- 
sources she would be astonished to see the number of 
additional musical degrees that would be conferred upon 
her by THE MusIcaL COURIER. 

As these degrees are not to be bestowed upon pianists 
only, but are open for competition to violinists, singers, 
composers, organists and-even publishers who play their 
own organ, we shall look for an active competition for 
the honors at our disposal. We sincerely hope that no 
one artist will so excel as to run his or her head out of 
the top of the thermometer. 

Some time we shall assign a degree to Freddie Schwab. 
The claims of other interested artists will ultimately re- 
ceive the graded tokens of our distinguished considera- 
tion. 





MUSIC IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


E find in arecent number of the Atheneum, of Lon- 

don, a review of Mr, Krehbicl’s “ Review of the 

New York Musical Season, 1885-6,” in which, beside a 

highly complimentary acknowledgment of Mr. Kreh- 

biel’s qualifications as a critic, there is a very correct 

estimate of the status of musical culture in this city. 

The writer says that a perusal of the volume in hand 

“shows clearly enough that New York is, in some re- 
spects, in advance of London.” He then continues: 

This is particularly the case with regard to the lyric drama, notwithstand- 
ing that Italian opera is even more discredited, owing to faulty management, 
than it is with us. But German opera appears to be firmly established, and 
a spirited attempt to found an American company fer performances of the 
highest class met with sech success last season that its continuance is a 
matter of almost absolute certainty. Oratorio does not seem so popular as 
it is in England, but orchestral performances on the largest scale are cer- 
tainly more numerous. The public generally are evidently highly im- 
pressed with modern works, and a distinguished London musical critic, 
well known for his hostility to Wagner and the advanced school in general, 
recently gave his opinion, the result of personal observations, that the 
Americans are on a wrong track, musically speaking. This volume (Mr. 
Krehbiel’s ‘* Review’’) scarcely bears out such an inference, unless it be 
considered advisable to taboo the modern school altogether—a proposition 
not likely to meet with favor from any unprejudiced person. 

It seems from this that the musicians of America are 
beholden to Mr. Krehbiel’s criticisms and his record of 
last season’s doings for a reversal of Mr. Joseph Ben- 
nett’s judgment against American music. It is in the 
highest degree flattering to our fellow townsman and 
colleague that his opinion should be accepted in London 
against that of an English critic of established reputa- 
tion, who in his dicta appealed to the prejudices of his 
people. Mr. Krehbiel has again made us all his debtors. 
But we wish that the Atheneum reviewer would qualify 
his remark about Mr. Bennett's “ personal observations.” 
We think that we demonstrated pretty conclusively a 
year and a half ago that his “observations” were con- 
fined for the greater part to the interior of his railway 
carriage. 

In concluding his review, the writer in the A¢heneum 
says : 

English musicians cannot tail to regret that the new English school of 
composition has as yet made no way on the other side ot the Atlantic. 
We look in vain for records of performance of works by Mr. Cowen, Mr. 
Mackenzie, Mr. Stanford and others; even Sir Arthur Sullivan is only 
represented by the ‘‘ Mikado.’’ This, of course, is due to lingering preju- 
dice against British composers, which we must hope to live down. 

Our esteemed contemporary overlooked two composi- 
tions of Mr. Mackenzie performed last year. In Mr. 
Krehbiel’s next volume, if one appears, the English list 
will be larger. It was larger season before last. We can 
assure the Atheneum's writer that the prejudice which he 
says exists, “of course,” is something that we have not 
observed. For our part we welcome every English com- 
position which makes its way into our concert-rooms. 
In criticisms, however, we place English music on the 
same plane as American, German or French. We be- 
lieve in the Anglo-Saxon and we want to see him flour- 
ish and occupy the artistic earth as well as the com- 
mercial, But he must conquer the right to do so. 

Apropos of Mr. Krehbiel’s “ Review of the New York 
Musical Season,” it must be acknowledged that in their 
appreciation of it and of Mr. Krehbiel’s merits as a critic 
and writer, the London reviewers showed vastly more 
enthusiasm than the majority of their American 
brethren, though not a single voice has been raised 
against the impartiality, candor and style of the criti- 
cisms 1n the book. Dr. Hueffer's Muszcal World said: 

Mr. Krehbiel is a musical critic of very high rank, not only among Amer- 
ican writers on music, but as compared with critics of European celebrity. 
The introduction prepares us for a pleasure of no ordinary kind ; it is writ- 
ten, not in American, but in English of almost unimpeachable purity— 
“labor” and “ color,” with their cognate forms, are the only important 
deviations from our own language—and with a degree of literary style for 
which we were scarcely prepared. It all English critics would get this 
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book and attempt to imitate the writer's fearless honesty,impartiality, and, 
more than all, his power of forming an opinion, English musical criticism 
would be a different thing from what it is at present. 

This is the Atheneum’s opinion : 

His writing is distinguished throughout by rare acumen, and, though his 
sympathies may lie ina modern direction, he speaks with enthusiasm of 
older masterpieces, and his criticism of Wagner's works, though properly 
appreciative, is no less just and discriminating. 





Music in Baltimore. 

N nearly every statement published in these col- 
umns on the condition of music in Baltimore we have main- 
tained that the material from which an orchestral force could be 
drafted could be found among the resident musicians in that city. 
A visit to Baltimore last week for the purpose of attending the 
last Philharmonic concert of this season, under the direction of 
Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl, convinced us that, with the excep- 
tion of a half-dozen violinists, who are necessary in addition to 
those now in the Philharmonic orchestra, Baltimore contains a 
number of excellent musicians, who require only the intelligent 
guidance of a conductor like Heimendah! in order to give the 

people of that city satisfactory classical orchestral concerts. 

At the concert we attended, which took place in Oratorio Hall 
(a hall, by the way, which, as it is now constituted, is entirely 
unfit for musical performances) on Friday evening last, the fol- 
lowing program was given : 


Prelude to the * Meistersinger”’..........06... sees ccee cues .. Wagner 
De ee Wy Bi KG GOT is nc tep hs sdk cc veedsies 6upuss sues Saint-Satos 
Mr. Harold Randolph. 


Symphony in C minor (Scandinavian) 


Suite from the ballet ** Coppelia’’. 

The organization of the orchestra as a philharmonic society 
was a wise step, for it has certainly stimulated the individual 
players to a more than usual extent in the performances of their 
various parts. They are not playing for any other object at pres- 
ent than the advancement of music in the city which is their 
home, and in devoting their time and labor to that purpose, with- 
out any immediate pecuniary reward, a certain amount of enthu- 
siasm for the art manifests itself with them which becomes con- 
tagious. This we noticed at the concert among musicians, ama- 
teurs and the public itself, and also subsequently at a sociable 
gathering of the members of the orchestra and some of the friends 
of what we may aptly term the Baltimore Philharmonic enterprise. 
As nothing is more conducive to the development of popular in- 
terest in any art than enthusiasm on the part of the projectors, 
this phenomenon in Baltimore must be received as indicative of 
the very best results. 

The concert was attended by a large, select and appreciative 
audience, which was at the same time discriminating in the distri- 
bution of its applause. 

The performance itself was as gratifying as it was surprising to 
us. We have never heard a Baltimore orchestra play any grade of 
classical music satisfactorily until last Friday night, under Heimen- 
dahl’s direction, and then the mere technical work was supple- 
mented with, in many instances, genuine artistic playing among 
the individual members, and consequently with an interpretation 
which reflected immense credit upon Mr. Heimendahl. It is 
Heimendah! to whom must be awarded the praise of having 
developed and even generated a more comprehensive view of the 
resources of modern classical music, not only among the musi- 
cians, who seemed unconsciously to have had a kind of yearning 
to play the Heimendah! programs, but also among those people 
in Baltimore who are by education or inclination patrons of the 
art. 

In fact, Heimendahl’s work in Baltimore has demonstrated that 
he is not only what has always been known here and in London, 
Boston and Chicago, a musician of sterling worth and high at- 
tainments, but also a conductor of orchestra who is now entitled 
to rank among the leading musical conductors in this country. 

Under his continued guidance the Baltimore Philharmonic or- 
chestra will continue to develop until it will be able to satisfy the 
demands of the most exacting critic. 

Three supplementary concerts of the orchestra may be given at 
the Academy of Music in April. Every lover of music in Balti- 
more should subscribe to these concerts. 

The tenth Peabody recital took place on Friday afternoon at 
tthe hall of the Institute, Mrs. Burmeister being the soloist. The 
lady played the following important selections : 

Carnival, Op. 9...0.+.sseeeeeeeeeee ese caicee can 0 dba nd dbnwe ad dede R. Schumann 
Three Songs (transcribed for piano) by F, Liszt........... ... . Fr. Schubert 
** Withered Flowers,” op. 25, No. 18. 


* Whither?” op, 25, No. 2. 
"s** Hark! hark ! the lark !”’ 


Theme and Variations in B flat major, op. 142, No. 42 
Piano Compositions...... A. Rubinstein 
(a.) Etude in C major. Composed on suspended discords. 
(6.) Impromptu in F major, op. 16, No, 1. 
(c.) Etude in C major, op. 23, No. 2. 
Mrs. Burmeister is endowed with much musical judgment and 
intelligence, and her technic shows the results of unusual appli- 
.cation. Her temperament is thoroughly artistic and her endea- 
svors to give a proper interpretation to the works she played were 
-marred only by a fault which nearly every lady pianist must be 
charged with, and that is the inordinate use-of the loud pedal. 
Mrs. Burmeister played upon a truly magnificent grand piano, 
one of Knabe’s grands. It is only on particular occasions that 
we refer to the instrument used by an artist when we criticize 
ithe performance. A particular occasion is one when an instru- 
ment is used which calls for special comment on account of its 
artistic complement to the artist’s performance. This Knabe 
grand was, or rather is, such an instrument. The tone-quality is 
eminently musical and sympathetic and the touch conforms to 


cs de to Shak 








every desire of the cultured pianist. A most remarkable feature 
is the immense tone-volume which is manifested in the bass by 
great power and throughout the treble by exhilarating brilliancy. 
The instrument is entirely free from any metallic or ‘‘ wooden” 
sections in its scale, but is throughout a beautiful example of the 
modern system of piano construction according to Messrs. Wm. 
Knabe & Co.'s splendid principles. This grand piano is an 
artistic production of the highest rank and should be heard by 
all lovers of piano-playing. 

The Peabody concerts, of which six will be given this season, 
begin on February 12. 

Mr. Harold Randolph, who played the Saint-Saéas concerto 
at the last Heimendahi—the Philharmonic—concert is a young 
artist endowed with splendid gifts. He possesses facility, repose, 
sentiment and a real musical instinct. His memory is true and 
he can depend upon it. His performance on Friday evening 
stamps him as one of the prominent pianists of Baltimore. 

The venerable Mr. B, Courlaender will play a Ferdinand Ries 
concerto at one of the Peabody concerts. Ries was Mr. Cour- 
laender’s teacher. 

The Oratorio Society will produce Bruch’s ‘‘ Lay of the Bell” 
in March. Next month the society will give a miscellaneous 


concert. 


New Music. 

[‘ is difficult to understand what becomes of the 

long list of musical compositions (real and alleged) that are 
yearly published by the large houses in this country. Reference 
is here made to works of authors who are either natives of or per- 
manent residents in the United States, for it is mot difficult to 
comprehend the raison d'étre of reprints from foreign composers, 
for—thanks to the absence of any international copyright law— 
this latter kind of piracy is simple, easy avd profitable. This be- 
ing understood, it is still a problem to be solved with regard to 
the effusions of our own composers, especially composers of in- 
strumental music. Songs are always salable and they are manu- 
factured without any alarming expenditure of brain-power (which 
is certainly fortunate) and but little knowledge of music is essen- 
tial. ‘The accompaniment must contain chords of the tonic, sub- 
dominant and dominant, with an occasional diminished seventh 
thrown in. The poetry (?) must jingle and it must deal with the 
fascination which one sex seems to have for the other. The 
recipe is simple and the result is—but to return to our less for- 
tunate friends the composers of pianoforte music. 

Like Tennyson’s well-known rivulet, they ‘‘ go on forever.” 
Somebody supposably plays these things; but where, oh where 
does the operation take place? However, these are useless re- 
flections, and the reviewer's duty is merely to pass judgment upon 
such works as come under his critical eye. 

G. Schirmer sends five piano compositions, with titles, &c., as 
follows : 


Wixson G. Smitu.—Two dance caprices, op. 26. 
No. 1—Impromptu Alla Mazurka, G major. 
No. 2—L’amour Valse Sentimentale, Ab major. 


Cuanias E. PLarr.—Three pianoforte pieces, op. 1. 
No. 1—Berceuse, Db major. 
No. 2—Valse Poetique, Ab major. 
No. 3—Moment Musical, G major. 

The *‘Impromptu Alla Mazurka” is a thoroughly musicianly 
affair, and has the conspicuous merit of preserving the original plan 
throughout the entire piece ; in other words, the primal musical 
figure is made to appear in a variety of forms and in divers ways, 
some of the work being nicely done, but Mr. Smith will perhaps 
pardon the suggestion that there doesn’t seem to be much that 
is precisely impromptu about it all. 

The ‘'L’amour Valse Sentimentale” is much more common- 
place, and, consequently, much less worthy; it is only mediocre 
and merits but little notice. 

Not to be hypercritical, it is not easy to see why there is no 
comma between the first and second nouns in the title, and it 
seems unfair to deprive ‘‘ amour” of a capital letter, insomuch as 
the meaning of the word is usually of capital consequence in the 
world ; but this is merely a matter of detail. In an edition of 
Chopin’s Valses such a small matter will escape comment. 

And now for Mr. Platt, whose maiden effort must be attend- 
ed to. 

The “ Berceuse” is an unpretending and unobtrusive compo- 
sition that is fairly pretty without being especially original. The 
‘* Valse Poetique” is a little more pretentious, with quite an at- 
tractive second theme in D flat, while the ‘‘ Moment Musical” is 
by long odds the best of the three numbers. The first theme is 
graceful and pleasing ; the second is well made, and the return 
to the original motive is very neatly and prettily managed. The 
‘*Moment Musical” is a very pretty little composition, and it 
will be pleasant to see some more of the same sort from Mr. 
Platt’s pen. Let him see to it that op. 2 surpasses its predecessor. 

And now for a résumé : It is gratifying to notice that Messrs. 
Smith & Platt have emancipated themselves from the old-time 
servility to quicksteps, marches and other absurdities of that ilk. 
These five unpretending compositions are not in any sense great, 
besides they were not intended to be so ; they are merely agreeable 
salon pieces of moderate length and are genuinely musical in de- 
sign. This is really high praise, if the authors could only be in- 
duced to believe it, and there seems to be no real reason for their 
seeking the critic’s gore. 

It remains to say that the works are v-ry prettily gotten up, 
that the paper is firm and white, the imprint is clear and that they 
are creditable to the publishing house which issued them. 

From Messrs, Oliver Ditson & Co. we have received, accom- 





panied bya quantity of other 

compositions : 

R. Gotpsecx, —* In the Emperor’s Garden.”’ 
Nocturne-Romance. 

Wittarp Burr, Jr.—Concert Nocturne. C minor. Op. 11, No. 2 


Mr. Goldbeck is well known as a composer of conspicuous—if 
somewhat erratic—ability. Just what he means by this so-called 
‘*Serenade” it would be almost impossible to discover, for it ap- 
parently has no meaning of any sort. The first theme is in 
seventeen bars, which may do for some people, but against which 
there is—to put it mildly—a serious and not unnatural prejudice. 
In the last part of this truly delectable production some of the 
semi-phrases have five bars, and altogether it is a slovenly affair. 
The ‘* Nocturne-Romance”’ is a far different affair, for the prin- 
cipal motive is easy and graceful. Mr. Goldbeck’s antipathy to 
regular construction causes him to give it fourteen bars, which 
seems anomalous, but perhaps a balance is struck by shortening 
the phrases in one composition when they are unduly lengthened 
in another. Notwithstanding this blemish it has some very 
pretty effects and is a fairly satisfactory work. 

The gem of the batch is easily Mr. Burr's ‘‘ Concert-Nocturne ’ 
in C minor. This is a species of chrysolite in its way, and one 
leaves it with simply a dazed feeling, which ordinary language is 
entirely inadequate to describe. The ‘‘ Nocturne” is the most 
vacuous affair that was ever put upon paper, the theme is mean- 
ingless and the treatment is frigid; but the effusion is at least 
notable in one way, it is unique, for it is certainly impossible that 
its counterpart cou/d exist anywhere. 

It will be observed that Mr. Burr is a ‘** junior.” The imagina- 
tion recoils at the mere idea of what might have taken place if the 
old gentleman had taken a hand in “ composing ;” let us draw a 
veil, for,as Mr. Guppy so feelingly remarked : ** there ave chords, 
there are chords ! ” 

Now, for technical details : these pieces are not well engraved ; 
at least, the work does not seem clean and clear, and the paper is 
of inferior quality ; it is lamentable that so well-known a publish- 
ing house should place its imprint upon work which is really dis- 
creditable to its reputation. 


Serenade. 





sé 
Ruddygore.” 
ILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S new opera “Ruddy- 
gore,”’ was produced for the first time at the Savoy Theatre, 
London, on last Saturday night. Special ciblegrams to the Herald 
have the following about the apparent failure of the new work : 

Gilbert and Sullivan are likely to recall Sheridan's answer toa lady who 
asked him why he did not write another brace of comedies, That answer 
was, “I fear the rivalry of the author of * The Rivals,’ and dread comparison 
with the author of * The School for Scandal.’’’ The authors of * Ruddy- 
gore ; or, the Witch’s Curse,”’ which was produced this evening at the Savoy 
before an audience mainly composed of the friends and admirers of the 
famous pair, have like reason to dread the rivalry of and fear comparison 
with the authors of ** Pinafore,” ** Patience’’ and “* The Mikado.” Friendly 
though the audience was, it departed looking somewhat disappointed. 

Naturally ail compared it with ** The Mikado,”’ which was so pre-eminently 
original in ideas and scope, and which had such fresh, clever treatment from 
the composer. Even compared with ‘* Pinafore’’ and ** Patience’* both the 
libretto and numbers of ** Ruddygore”’ fall far below the high-water mark of 
the fame of the librettist and composer. Remembering the operas cited the 
hearing of the new one was like, after listening to an overture by Meyerbeer, 
hearing a prelude to some work by an Edward Solomon. The new piece is 
4o “* The Mikado” what, for instance, as a novel, ** The Fortunes of Nigel" 
was to ‘“‘ Ivanhoe.”’ Should the opera become a “go”’ it will be because 
Gilbert and Sullivan have not ceased to be the fashion. 

The Savoy was suffocatingly crowded. The gallery people seemed to rest 
on the ceiling like flies, yet no seats for a first night at the Savoy are sold 
save in the pit and gallery. I was assured at the principal box-office in the 
city that such was the curiosity that it could alone have sold 1,200 stalls when 
there are only in the house 170. 

Sir Arthur punctually took the conductor's seat, looking nervous, but, with 
baton in hand, soon showed confidence. Gilbert, who seldom attends his 
first nights, was actually brave enough to be present. Interviewed to-day on 
the subject, he said: ‘** However well the piece may go, I am apt to grow 
hotter and hotter and perhaps faint.”” The composer was in evening dress, 
wearing as a boutonniére a white rose and with the traditional white 
gloves. 

During the performance there was much hissing, mainly, perhaps, because 
of the exuberant applause from the friendly audience, but at the close the 
hissing with some cries of ** Mikado!" ** Mikado!"’ waged a fair battle with 
the plaudits. Of course Gilbert, Sullivan, D’Oyly Carte and all the perform- 
ers received an ovation at the end. On mingling with the departing audience 
I found there was a general feeling of disappointment, yet some asserted that 
this was the best of the series of operas, while others remarked on the great 
falling off in libretto and music. If finally successful ** Ruddygore,’’ will be 
found so because of the excellent acting, rich, tasteful costumes and the ances- 
tral scene, 

I took occasion during the long wait between the acts to poll the pittites, 
and also as I was going out. These almost unerring critics of London suc- 
cesses and good dramatic b were poken in their disappointment. 
Certainly the hisses from the pit largely predominated at the close. Said one 
pitter, quite epigramatically : ** Flashes, but no steady brilliancy.”’ . 


Another contemporary, speaking about the new work, says : 

The impression created by the rehearsal was not over favorable. The 
music is not up tothe standard of Sir Arthur Sullivan. As a whole, it is 
largely commonplace. The two best things are Xodin and Rose's duet in the 
first act and the ancestor's solo in the second act. The orchestral introduc- 
tion to the second act is exquisite. It is certainly the finest thing in the 
opera aud one of the best things the composer has ever done, Gilbert's dia- 
logue in the first act is here and there very amusing, but in the second it is 
The picture-gallery business is palpably adapted from Al- 
* produced at the Bijou Upera- 





slow and tedious. 
fred Cellier’s one-act operetta, ** Ages Ago,’ 
House in New York in 1878. As a spectacle the work is a great success. 
he costumes are elaborate, rich and varied, the procession of ancestors being 
specially striking in color and design. 








The National Opera Company will play a return 
engagement at the Boston Theatre the week of February 14, 
when the operas will be given in the following order: ** Lohen- 
grin,” ‘* Martha, The Flying Dutchman,” ‘* Aida, ” ‘* Faust,” 
** Lohengrin,” with the bill for the last night not yet decided 


upon, 


mae 
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GOuUNOD.—Gounod has changed his mind about writing 
a new opera, and has abandoned the *‘ Bataille des Dames,” for 
which Mr. Jules Barbier had already arranged a libretto from the 
comedy of Scribe and Legouvé. It is not certain whether Gou- 
nod’s decision is due to religious scruples or to the success of 
several new composers, who are now in evidence, and whose ways 
of working may have caused the composer of ‘* Faust” and 
‘Romeo et Juliette” to reflect on the changes in popular taste 
since these masterpieces were produced. 

Lucca.—Pauline Lucca will leave Vienna in February 
and go on a great concert tournee through Germany. She intends 
to return to the Vienna Court Opera, however, by the end of 
March, as she is to create there Ponchielli’s Gioconda, and possibly 
Saint-Saéns’s Da/ila, 

BIZET.—From a lively discussion which has been going 
on in the French newspapers over a charge of plagiarism made by 
the Fremdendlatt, of Berlin, against Bizet, it is pretty evident 
that (1) Bizet took a popular Spanish air, as he believed it to be, 
for the theme of his Habanera in ‘‘Carmen;” (2) that the re- 
semblance was pointed out to Bizet, who had a note printed in 
the vocal score as follows: “ Imitée d’une chanson espagnole, 
propriété des editeurs du A/énestrel ;" and (3) that the melody 
was really written by a clever and somewhat original composer of 
Spanish extraction named Yradier, who published it in a collection 
in 1862 with the title ‘‘ ‘ El Areglito,’ chanson havanaise chantée 
par Mile, Trébelli, musique et paroles espagnoles du maestro 
Yradier, paroles frangaises de Tagliafico.” It has been suggested 
that both Bizet and Yradier may have adapted the air from a 
Spanish popular song, but no evidence of this is forthcoming, 
and it is unlikely that Bizet would have acknowledged the source 
of his song unless he had been conscious of the imitation. It is 
admitted that Bizet gave a better turn to the melody and gener- 
ally embellished it. 

MIERZWINSKI.—Mierzwinski, the well-known _ tenor, 
when recently singing Raoul at the Breslau City Theatre, met 
with an accident. As prescribed, he jumped out of the window 
after his great duet in the fourth act, but he fell and had to be 
carried off the stage with a swollen ankle, He is now in Vienna, 
nursing the disabled member, but will soon reappear with his 
accustomed success, 

MorGAN.—Miss Geraldine Morgan, a pretty and talented 
young American violiniste, the daughter of the late organist and 
composer by that name, recently gave her first concert in Berlin 
with great success, Joachim, who is the young lady’s teacher, 
conducted the orchestra, and the debutante, who, among other 
things, played Bach's difficult G minor fugue and Wieniawski'’s A 
major polonaise, was heartily applauded, 

ALVARY.—The Wordd, which for the last month or so 
has played the part of special providence for Max Alvary of the 
Metropolitan Opera-House in connection with the fact that 
‘* Siegfried” is not to be given this season, in spite of the repeated 
promises of the management that Wagner's work would be 
brought out, says of the young tenor: ‘* The fact is that Herr 
Alvary is now so fully occupied in the regular repertoire that it is 
almost an impossibility for him to learn the new role in time. 
Besides, if a little operatic secret may be told, the handsome ten- 
or can hardly be expected to be able to devote himself earnestly to 
the study of new roles just now, for within a few days it is ex- 
pected that Mme. Alvary will present him with a new proof of 
her admiration for him. If a boy, the new comer should be 
called Walter, to mark the fond father’s great artistic success of 
the season.” The /Vorld forgets to suggest a name for the un- 
born child in case by accident it should happen to turn out a 
girl, Even David Copperfield’s venerable and admirable aunt 
could not turn him into a girl, and thus Alvary’s progeny may 
possibly be an Zva instead of a Walter. 

WHERE THE FOOL-KILLER IS NEEDED.—A reporter of 
the Gaudois has interviewed Maurel, the singer, on the subject of 
Verdi's ‘‘ Otello.” It seems that the composer has absolutely 
invented several new instruments, as he desires to have no Ger- 
man brass in his orchestra. Among other things he has added a 
fifth string to his violins, and has constructed a fearful and won- 
derful instrument in copper, wood and ass’s skin, which is to 
emit a note “ extraordinarily lugubrious and strange” at the mo- 
ment when Ofhe//o smothers Desdemona, 

AimEr.—Aimée'’s illness is attributed to a tumor that will 
necessitate a severe surgical operation in the near future that may 
relieve her, although there is a possibility that it may relieve the 
stage of this bright artiste altogether. 

FORMES.—Margarathe Formes, the young daughter of 
Carl Formes, who made her début last season at Hamburg, has 
been engaged at the Vienna Court Theatre. Annie Gleason, a 
California pupil of Formes, is in Milan, preparing for her operatic 
début. 

LEHMANN.—Mme, Lilli Lehmann, of the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, is a foreigner and a lady, and therefore entitled to 
the benefit of any doubt, but nevertheless she has made a particular- 
ly bad break anent the benefit for the Actors’ Fund at the Casino. 
It appears she at one time promised her invaluable services, but 
on consideration she decided that she could not in justice to her- 
self appear, and she is not far wrong in this, for her duties are of 
a particularly arduous character, and she certainly requires all the 
care she can give herself. The bad part is, however, that she 
still suggested that her name be kept on the bills as an extra in- 





ducement to draw a house for what she calls so *‘ good a cause,” 
but Mme. Lehmann by such a suggestion shows a most ungrateful 
and impudent appreciation of the public to whom she owes much, 
and the sooner she devotes a little of her spare time to the con- 
templation of ordinary good taste and the dignity of a great ar- 
tiste the better it will be for her.—Mews-Letter. 

SCHNEIDER.—Hortense Schneider, who once reigned as 
queen of opera bouffe, is fat, rich and fifty-three. She has an 
idiot son, who causes her much grief. 

CAPOUL.—It is reported that the well-known tenor, 
Capoul, may not improbably be the new lessee of the Paris Opéra 
Comique. 

ABBOTT.—Emma Abbott announces that she has been 
offered an engagement by Carvalho, of the Paris Opéra Comique. 
Carvalho regards the Americans as a sort of Mascotte. Van 
Zandt and Emma Nevada both brought him good luck, and he 
expects as much of Sibyl Sanderson. It is true there is worse 
singing in the world than in the Grand French Opera at Paris. 
Still we cannot help quaking a little at the prospect of Emma 
before the Parisians. They are great English critics, too, these 
Parisians, and, since her musical ear has not taught her the flow 
of speech, let us hope she will take a few lessons in English elo- 
cution before she goes to Paris, and soften those r’s. 

HAUCK, NOT HAUK.—It may perhaps save the time of 
paragraphists and the patience of readers if it be said at once that 
the Minnie Hauck who has brought a suit in the United States 
courts for £5,000 against somebody for alleged kidnapping is not 
the famous singer (who, by the way, was at Christmas singing 
with great success in Canada), nor is she in any way related to 
her. The aggrieved Minnie Hauck is said to be a handsome 
woman of twenty-five. Her maiden name was Minnie Schmeil 
and she married a banker named Hauck at Tarrytown on the 
Hudson River, her husband dying two years afterward. I pity 
any individual who would attempt to kidnap the vocal Minnie 
Hauk, He would find playing a game of ball with a pound of 
dynamite infinitely safer.—London Figaro. 

AMERICANS TO THE FORE.—We just learn that at last 
Wednesday's London symphony concert, under Mr. Henschel, 
the program included a new serenade for strings by Mr. Arthur 
Foote, a young Boston composer, who has studied at Harvard 
University. 

ENGEL’S ViEWS.—Louis Engel, in his essay on Berlioz, 
published with others in two volumes entitled ‘* Mozart to 
Mario,”’ touches a key which should be held down until a good 
many people hear it. Berlioz, it is known, was befriended by one 
Mr. Du Pons in early life, ata time of great need, and latterly, 
when he had become a “‘ great man and a courted journalist,” he 
says: “I sometimes found an opportunity to be useful to him in 
my feuilieton, but I always regretted not to be able to do more 
for him.” Engel says of this: ‘* Has a journalist from whom the 
public expect true and impartial judgment the right to recom- 
mend a friend in payment of private services rendered to him ; or 
is he in honor bound to render service for service under the cir- 
cumstances ? I believe, strictly speaking, he has no more right 
to pay his debts of friendship with the opinion of his paper than 
he could pay them with the money confided to him by the editor 
for other purposes.’’ Good for Engel! But has he himself 
always practised what he now preaches? 

BAXTER.—A new American tenor has recently made a 
successful début at Washington after a season of study abroad. 
His name is Frank Baxter, and it is said that he is gifted with a 
powerful and beautiful voice of the tenor robusto quality, which 
he uses with great taste and judgment, and that his vocal work 
is characterized by faultless production, clear and decided attack, 
true and pure intonation and neat and finished execution. If all 
these things be true Mr. Baxter will find no difficulty in obtaining 
immediate and most lucrative recognition. Good tenors, as is 
well known, are rare. 


HENSCHEL.—This is what they say of Mr. Henschel in 
London: ‘‘ As to the conductor, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Henschel has his orchestra well in hand. His beat is decided, 
but both too short and delivered from a stiff elbow, which, with 
the exception of the ‘‘ Parsifal” Spell (why *‘ Spell” for Zauber?), 
he maintained. His appearance is, moreover, wanting in digni- 
ty, and he fidgets about too much with the upper part of his 
body ; but for all that he is an excellent conductor.” 


GEORGES BIZET.—With “Carmen” the French master 
had done his work, though he knew it not, and looked forward to 
other achievements. The public were cold and indifferent, but 
he himself must have known that the Spanish opera had in it the 
stuff of which great things are made. He saw himself on the 
road to ultimate success, and his imagination conjured up a 
roseate future. Encouragement tothis appeared without. ‘* Car- 
men” was everywhere spoken of, not always with approval, it is 
true, but invariably with interest. It ranked among works of the 
day—among things not to be ignored. Bizet noted all this, and 
then came the blow which struck him down. He fell with his 
foot on the threshold of Walhalla; at the very moment when his 
star was soaring upward toward the meridian—just as victory 
seemed to be within his grasp. On the morning of June 3, 1875, 
three months after the production of ‘‘ Carmen,” a rumor that 
Bizet had died some time during the previous night spread over 
Paris. His friends and admirers would not credit the news. It 
seemed too absurd, too cruel even for a malignant fate. Never- 
theless disquiet prevailed. While protesting that the report must 
be false, men went about inquiringly, dreading a confirmation of 
the fears they laughed at. Confirmation soon came in the shape 





of a telegram addressed by Ludovic Halévy to Camille du Locle 
It said : ‘* Most horrible catastrophe! Our poor Bizet died to- 
night.” Mr. du Locle posted the fatal paper on the doors of the 
Opéra Comique, and the public of Paris knew that France was 
the poorer by a gifted man, the measure of whose possibilities 
had never been taken, but who had in him the promise of glory 
for himself and his country. Next morning the journals came 
out with full particulars. The master had been stricken suddenly 
in his residence at Bougival, and had passed away with little 
suffering.—/oseph Bennett, in the Musical Times. 








HOME NEWS. 


——Mr. Rudolph Aronson has sent to the Actors’ Fund 
of America a check for $1,607, the proceeds of the benefit per- 
formance at the Casino on Thursday afternoon of last week. 

Emma Abbott's two tenors are classified at San Fran- 
cisco as the one with wf de poitrine and the one without. But 
from their singing thus far, it has been found impossible to deter- 
mine which is which. 

——Owing tothe enormous demand for seats for the 
first presentation of the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera the same 
will be sold at auction. The date will be announced in the 
newspapers of February 7. 

——“Erminie” is running along as successfully as ever 
at the Casino, and Manager Rudolph Aronson is already making 
gala preparations for the 250th performance, which occurs Wed- 
nesday evening, February 23. 

Letters from Baltimore announce that a young song- 
stress of great promise, Miss Ellen Scanlan by name, is about 
to be sent to Italy to pursue her musical studies, Cardinal Gib- 
bons bearing the expense entailed by this decision. 

I read in the New York Hera/d of December 13 a 
startling headline, ‘‘ Who mutilated Mendelssohn?” At first 
thought the mind seems to be carried to the attempts of certain 
“* pianoforte pounders "’ to play some of the ‘* Lieder ohne Wdrte."’ 
But the Mendelssohn in question was only a poor lunatic, who 
died after breaking some of his own ribs in his frenzy.—Zondon 
Figaro. 

The suit of William Parry against the American 
Opera Company, Limited, for salary under his contract with the 
company as its assistant stage manager, which he claims is yet 
in force, although the company discharged him last month, was 
called for trial before Judge Browne, in the City Court, last Fri- 
day. Counsel for the opera company could not proceed because 
they had been unable to procure the attendance of Theodore 
Thomas as a witness, so the case went over until next Friday. 


——Steck Hall was crowded last Saturday night on the 
occasion of the second chamber-music soiree uf the Standard 
Quartet Club. The club’s performances were as rough as usual, 
and the four constituents seem to continually forget that there 
ought to be a vast difference between chamber music and orches- 
tral playing. They essayed the very beautiful, but also very diffi- 
cult, first of the last five of Beethoven’s great string quartets, the 
one in E flat, op. 127, and they also were heard in Haydn's pretty 
C major string quartet, No. 4. The most attractive and best ren- 
dered number on the program was, however, Schumann’s piano trio 
in G minor, op. 110, in which exquisite work Messrs, Edward Her- 
mann (violin) and Frederic Bergner (‘cello) had the assistance of 
Mr. Edmund Neupert, who played the piano part in a truly mu- 
sicianly manner, and with good tone and abundant technic. The 
performers were loudly applauded after each movement, and the 
audience throughout the entire evening seemed as enthusiastic as 
it was numerous. 

Undertaking a trip across the Atlantic in the tem- 
pestuous weather likely to prevail in January is not exactly the 
sort of diversion that one would imagine to be precisely in the 
way of a comic-opera soubrette. Yet this is exactly the way in 
which that extremely energetic and accomplished lady, Mrs. Cot- 
trelly, is at present enjoying herself. She sailed from New York 
jast Saturday with the object of being present at the first per- 
formance of the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera, which took place 
on Saturday at the Savoy Theatre in London. Colonel Mc 
Caull, in whose interest Mrs. Cottrelly goes a-voyaging in mid- 
winter, has acquired from Mr. D’Oyly Carte the right of represen- 
tation of the new work in all parts of the United States, with the 
exception of New York and New England (which latter territory 
is held by Mr. John Stetson). Mr. D’Oyly Carte and the author 
and composer are very desirous, if it be possible, to protect the 
rights of Messrs. McCaull and Stetson, and to that end have 
taken the most extraordinary precautions to guard against piracy. 
—News Letter. 

——NMr. George Riddle, who has given his services as a 
reader very freely to aid the charities of this city, is about to make 
his appearance on the dramatic stage in Edgar Fawcett’s new 
play, *‘ The Earl,” and a number of ladies have arranged to sig- 
nalize his departure from the reading platform by giving him an 
opportunity to make two more appearances in behalf of a chari- 
table object. The ladies who have undertaken this work, and 
under whose patronage Mr. Riddle’s readings will be given, are 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. Griswold Gray, Mrs. George Re 
Rives, Mrs. Dehon, Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn, Mrs. J. C. 
O'Conner, Jr., Mrs. Richard Irvin, Jr., Mrs. George William 
Ballou, Mrs. Henry Munroe, Mrs. Pierrepont Edwards, Miss 
Post and a number of others. The readings will be given in 
Chickering Hall on the evenings of March 2 and 16, and the pro- 
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ceeds will be devoted to the aid of the Free Home for Incur- 
ables, On the first evening ‘‘ Manfred” will be given, with the 
beautiful original music of Schumann, rendered by a full orches- 
tra of fifty pieces led by Walter Damrosch. The program for 
the second night has not yet been decided on, but will be an- 
nounced later. Tickets for either or both of the entertainments 
can be procured at Chickering Hall. 

Miss Laura B. Phelps will give the third of her series 
of matinee concerts at Historical Hall, Brooklyn, to-morrow 
afternoon. 

The manager of the Boston Ideal Opera Company | 
has engaged Miss Avery as contralto, to replace Miss Hunt- 
ington. Miss Avery made her début with the company in Phil- 
adelphia last week. 

The high pressure applied to the development of mu- | 
sical interest in Cincinnati has had the usual reaction, and now | 
the Philharmonic orchestra of that'city is threatened with failure 
for lack of financial backing. 

Dora Henninges will sing in Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Pittsburgh, to-morrow night. Her numbers are the ‘‘ Agathe” 
air, from the ‘‘ Freischiitz,” the ‘*Styrienne,” from Thomas’ | 
“ Mignon,” and a song by Catenhusen. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra’s appearance in 
New York has again been arranged for, and the first concert, 
under Mr. Gericke’s direction will take place on the evening of | 
February 14 at Steinway Hall. The orchestra will, it is said, 
start on an extended tour after the Boston concerts are ended | 
and it is probable that Lilli Lehmann will be the soloist of the | 
concerts given during the tour. 

——On Saturday evening, at Steinway Hall, Mr. Anton 
Seidl will hold his second symphonic soirée. The soloists will be 
Mrs. Zelia Trebelli and Mr, Ovide Musin, The orchestra will 
be heard in Beethoven’s symphony No. 5 in C minor, op. 67, and 
the ‘‘ Leonore” overture No. 3, and in Wagner's ‘‘ A ‘Faust’ 
Overture.” Mrs. Trebelli will sing the ‘‘O Rest in the Lord,” 
from Mendelssohn's ‘* Elijah,” and the *‘ Vieni che poi sereno,” 
from Gluck’s ‘‘Semiramis.” Mr. Musin will be heard in the 
Beethoven violin concerto. 

——During the spring season in this city the National 
Opera Company will bring out Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero” at the New 
York Metropolitan Opera-House. This will be in the latter part 
of February. The cast enlists the services of nearly every one of 
the company’s principal artists. It is a grand spectacular opera, 
and was first produced in Hamburg, where it ran for thirty nights. 
Mrs. Fursch-Madi will sing the part of Zpicharis, and Miss Emma 
Juch will sing Chrysa, The part of Vero will be given to Ludwig, 
and Vindex will be taken by Candidus. 

——The other day a writer in one of our esteemed con- 
temporaries dealt the severest blow to American or National 
opera, as it is now called, that it has yet received. This critic 
boldly declares that American opera is and must continue an im- 
possibility, for the simple reason that the American people have 
no voices, and that all the efforts of Mrs. Thurber, Manager 
Locke and Theodore Thomas cannot solve the problem of making 
the proverbial silk purse out of a sow’s ear. He goes on to show 
that the American people suffer from two ailments that seriously 
impair their vocal ability, namely, catarrh and indigestion. The 
one is aclimatic casualty, and the other a dietetic distress. The 
one causes your voice to be flat, and the other to be sharp. Phy- 
sicians and singing masters, scientists and conductors have strug- 
gled in vain with the unreliability of American vocalists. So 
long as the snow lies on the streets and the sun shines in the hea- 
vens ; so long as the dough lies on the liver, and the perpetual 
pie bakes in the oven, the American people can never be a nation 
of singers. 

A writer in the Boston Zramscript, presumably a 
Boston lady, thus voices her impressions of ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” 
as given at the Metropolitan Opera-House : 

It was in the pany of an enth ic admirer of Wagner that I heard 
the opera of ** Tristan und Isolde”’ last Wednesday night. I had been pre- 
pared for the occasion by several days of prayer and fasting. The score and 
libretto had been carefully studied, and we were in the mood best suited to | 
any great enjoyment. Our seats were high as Olympus, and those who sat | 
about us, if they had not the aspect of gods, looked a good deal more like the | 
followers of the muses than the people in the boxes or the stalls. Needless to 


say, we were in our seats some minutes before the leader had taken his place. 
The overture began, and I soon caught the two most evident motifs of the 
piece—the song of the young sailor at the masthead and that of the love 
filter running through it. The curtain rose, showing the scene of the pavilion 
on board the ship on which 7+r/s¢an is bringing /so/de to Cornwall, where she 
is to become the bride of Xing Mark. High up from the masthead sounds 
the voice of the young sailor, singing that wonderful song, which, on the first 
hearing, seems to me the greatest thing in the opera. /so/de lies motionless | 
with bowed head, and her female companion stands looking out “ toward | 
Cornwall’s green strand.” /so/de awakes, and the dramatic action of the | 
opera here begins, and marches as inevitably as fate through the three acts of 
the great drama-opera. 

Niemann, the Salvini of tenors, is so great an actor that one forgets that he 
is singing ; and I cannot speak of his voice, as in my memory it is so merged 
in the expressive face, the superb action, the i bl ion of 
the part of 7ristan, that I cannot yet analyze its component parts. The | 
beautiful Lilli Lehmann did not understand the opening of the first act as I | 
understood it, and I was conscious of sumething of striving in attitude and 
action—but from the time when the two drink the love potion she rose to 
the situation, like the heroine that she is. We were electrified by the power 
of the music, by the beauty of its interpretations, and there were no non- 
conductors about us, the magnetic circle was complete, On either side were 
people as intent upon the stage as we ourselves. There was nothing of that 
insulation that is so often the unsuspected cause of our failure to enjoy to the 
fullest extent a dramatic or musical performance. Near us sat a little lady 
with a big score, whose enthusiasm would have been enough to electrify half 
the audience could they have caught sight of her. She grew red and pale, 
clasped and unclasped her hands, wept great unmistakable tears, and at the 
moment when the lovers are surprised clutched at the rail of the balcony as if } 











interp 





Melot's sword had threatesied her own life. My friend knew her for a singer 


of some promise. 


During the entr’acte someone spoke to me from behind. I turned and 
recognized my old friend, the misanthrope, whom I had not seen since the 
performance of ** Die Meistersinger.” 

“* We have some advantages over our friends below there,’’ he said, indi- 


cating the boxes. 

“ Yes,”’ | answered, with some impatience ; “‘ why do they come—why do 
they come at all?” 

“ If they did not come and pay pretty heavily for coming, you would have 
no opera. It is not always best to inquire too closely into people’s motives, 
especially when the result is so brilliant a one as in this case. The owners 
of the boxes make it possible for you and me to enjoy this performance. 
Suppose they regard the opera merely from the social point of view, are they 
to beso much blamed for it? To them the opera is an expense incurred for 
the social advantage of wives and daughters. It affords an easy and de- 
lightful manner of entertaining one’s friends. It is an advantageous place 
to exhibit a handsome wife or a pretty daughter, and enables both to re- 
ceive the attentions of their admirers without entailing too much effort upon 
the languid and gilded youth of the day. Begrudge them not their pleas- 
ure, especially as it has given us the opportunity of hearing ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ ”” 

——The fourth public rehearsal and concert of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society were largely attended at the Academy 
of Music across the river on last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, respectively. The program, though only consisting of 
three numbers, was acapital one, and its performance under 
Theodore Thomas, despite the fact that he did not control his 
usual orchestra—they being in Philadelphia with the National 
Opera Company— simply masterly. The orchestral numbers 
consisted of Mozart’s immortal G minor symphony, a work which, 
besides its value ‘‘ from a historic standpoint,” will always remain 
a standard of exquisite beauty of invention, treatment and form, 
and Schumann’s C major symphony, the undoubtedly greatest 
and most satisfactory of the four Schumann creations of that 
genre. Both works are so familiar to a concert-going public and 
have been heard under Mr. Thomas’s baton so frequently that 
extended notice about their performance seems superfluous. 

The soloist of the occasion was Mr. Rafael Joseffy, the great 
pianist, who has not been heard any too often this season. He 
rendered, as many times heretofore, Anton Rubinstein’s best 
piano concerto, the one in D minor, and scored his usual and un- 
mistakable success. His playing this time was characterized by 
Joseffy’s wonted virtuosity in execution and besides by great ear- 
nestness and sincerity of purpose and equivalent conception, but 
above all by a tonal power for which we had not looked. As en- 
cores upon repeated recalls Mr. Joseffy played at the rehearsal 
Rubinstein's ‘‘ Kamenoi Ostrow,” and at the concert proper his 
own piano transcription of a prelude and bourée from one of 
Bach’s violin sonatas. 

Miss Addie A. Birdsall’s farewell concert last Satur- 
day, January 22, 1887, at Chickering Hall, was a financial and 
artistic success. The young lady, in her solemn attire, being in 
mourning for her mother, was highly received by her friends and 
the whole audience, to appear before whom under her recent be- 
reavement must have been an ordeal. Her voice, a mezzo- 
soprano, rang clearly through the hall in ‘‘O, Hear my Prayer,” 
by Kautz, and in the arioso from Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem,” accom- 
panied by Mr. Prentice on the ‘organ, and on the piano by Mr. 
Glose, who was the accompanist for the evening. Miss Birdsall 
sang with taste and skill, doing credit to her teacher, Mrs. Cap- 
piani. Upon recalls she added as an encore the contralto song, 
‘* Thou Dost Not Know,” by Fairland. All other singers assist- 
ing in Miss Birdsall’s concert showed the same good schooling. 
They all ‘‘sung” with ease and their enunciation was distinct, 
and they displayed flexibility, especially Miss Eugenie Wolf and 
Miss Jones. Mr. Calkin, Mr. Raoul de Lacroix and Mr. H. 
Koeke did their share of the program well, especially the latter 
in the duet from ‘‘ Carmen ” with Miss Wolf, and in the quartet 
from “ Martha.” Mr. Goldbeck’s piano and Miss Becker’s violin 
solos augmented the success of the evening. Miss Addie A. 
Birdsall, as well as Mrs. L. Cappiani, under whose auspices the 
concert was given, may be congratulated upon its success. 

WHO WROTE “ FIDELIO” ?—The New York Temes 
is not the only newspaper which fancies that ‘‘ Fidelio” was written 
by Wagner. The Boston Hera/d likewise remarks, with reference 
to the ‘‘ Fidelio” laugh, that ‘‘ New York is probably the only 
city in the world where Wagner music evokes audible giggling 
from the audiences.” We have already stated on our conscience 
that ‘* Fidelio” was written by Beethoven ; but if the New York 
Times and the Boston Hera/d will not accept us as an authority, 
they will find the same statement made in Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians” (vol. i., p. 185)—an excellent work, by 
the way, which well deserves a place in the editorial rooms of the 
New York Zimes and the Boston Herald.—Evening Post. 





The Evening Post thus clinches the Tzmes : 

New York Zimes (December 2, 1886) on first performance of 
Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde”: ‘‘ A work not wanted outside 
of Germany and not too often there. Beginning of the end of 
the craze for symphonic music in opera.” New York Zimes 
(January 23, 1887) on sixth performance of “ Tristan and Isolde”: 
** The receipts were the largest ever taken in since German opera 
was first given in this city.” Moral: ‘‘ The best of prophets of 
the future is the past ” (Byron). 


We present to our readers to-day the portrait of Mrs. 
Zelia Trebelli, the celebrated contralto, who will be heard as one 
of the soloists at the next symphony concert of Anton Seidl, at 
Steinway Hall, on Saturday night next. Of Mrs. Trebelli’s ren- 
dering of the contralto soli in Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater,” at 
Philadelphia last week, the Press, of that city, says: “ Mrs. 
Trebelli made an unqualified success. Her voice, which pre- 
serves its individuality from the lowest note to the highest, and it 








has a wonderfully wide range, is contralto of the purest and 
richest quality. Her method is perfect and her musical feeling is 
displayed throughout. She sang all the music of the ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ from memory.” The Philadelphia Zimes, speaking of 
the same performance, says: ‘‘ Mrs. Trebelli is a noble singer, 
whose power and ease and grace of execution must always com- 
mand the warmest: admiration. The favorite duet, ‘Quis est 
homo,’ was beautifully sung and warmly redemanded, as was also 
the contralto solo, ‘Fac ut portem,’ which Trebelli sang with 
great force and fluency.” 

——tThe following is the program for next Tuesday 
night’s third Philharmonic Club soiree at Chickering Hall : 
Trio ia G (manuscript)... sec cccccccecqcascctcsscccageceerces F, Brandeis 

Piano, violin, violoncello. 
a, ** Oh, Moon, Conceal thy Golden Light”. . 
4, “* Almond Tree” ; 
Miss Ella Earle. 


Flute solo, ** Nocturne” (VIII.), op. 27, No. 2.. «....- 
Mr. Eugene Weiner. 


wresee B. O. Klein 
R. Schumann 


Songs .. { 
. ...+Chopin 
. -seeeeF, Schubert. 


L. van Beethoven 








Opera in German. 

HE week from last Wednesday to this has been 
one of the most prosperous, if not the most prosperous, the 
Metropolitan Opera-House management has yet seen. On Wed- 
nesday night a very large audience gathered to witness the 
second performance of Beethoven's ‘‘ Fidelio.” The performance 
deviated in only one important particular from the previous one, 
extensively noticed in last week’s MusIcAL Courter. This par- 


| ticular was the substitution of Miss Lilli Lehmann for Miss Brandt 


in the title-role. It cannot be said that the change was an im- 
provement. Miss Brandt, though her vocal organ is far from 
perfect, especially at the latter end of a very arduous season, is 
considerably more fervent and dramatic, in fact truthful, in her 
conception of the part of the faithful, loving and courageous wife 
than is Miss Lehmann, who acted and sang the part as coldly as if 
Beethoven’s inspired measures in the second act were written for 
concert use. Indeed her whole rendering that evening, includ- 
ing the great aria, ‘‘ Abscheulicher,” and the joyous duet in the 
second act, reminded one only of the concert stage, and they cer- 
tainly did not give that lively and enthusiasm-provoking satisfac- 
tion which Miss Brandt’s portrayal of Leonora created. 

Friday night saw the revival of Wagner’s grand work, ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” which was greeted by an audience of enormous 
size and met with as great success as did the performances of 
the same work last year. The rendering was a pretty smooth 
one for a first performance this season of so difficult a work. 
The best efforts, however, were as usual those of Anton Seid! 
and his orchestra, while the vocal parts were not by any means 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Fischer, as Hans Sachs, was decidedly the best singer of 
the evening. Mr. von Milde sang Pogmer correctly and in a 
most musicianly manner, but the quality of his voice is hardly 
suited for the part of the forcible and pithy old father and 
mastersinger. Mr. Alvary had given much earnest attention to 
his important role of Walter, but his style seemed somewhat too 
Italian, and his voice is too light for the part. He was also not 
sufficiently familiar with his music and got out on two differ- 
ent occasions. As for the Beckmesser, the part vocally and 
dramatically so nearly approaches caricature that it would not 
have needed Dr. Basch’s special efforts in that direction 
to make it so completely. His acting was fairly satisfactory, 
more especially in the third act, but there was a tinge of pro- 
vincialism and many nuances in it that do not belong to grand 
opera. The part, however, also needs singing, while Dr. 
Bach’s delivery, as well as that of Miss Brandt as Magdalena, 
was merely a rhythmic declamation or recitation. The va of 
Mrs. Seidl-Krauss had charming moments, but in the higher 
register her voice is not of sufficient strength. If the lady would 
pay more attention to the cultivation of her head-voice she might 
attain greater artistic perfection and at the same time she would 
be able to sing with less effort on her part. Mr. Sieglitz was a 
good Kothner and Mr. Kemlitz an everyday David, who in the 
beginning of the second act sang out of time and flattened during 
the entire performance. 

The remainder of the cast was satisfactory and so was the 
chorus, but the sopranos are a trifle too weak. At a repetition 
of the work no doubt the ensemd/e will be better. The mise-cn- 
scéne was the same as last season, and consequently very rich 
and elaborate. 

At the Saturday matinee, ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” was repeated, 
when the house was absolutely sold out, and many had to go 
away without hearing the opera, because they could not procure 
seats. The receipts were the largest ever taken in at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House. So much for the popularity of Wagner’s 
works. Monday night ‘‘ Tannhiuser” was again, given likewise 
before a very large audience. To-night ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” 
will be rendered for the seventh time, and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” 
will be repeated on Friday night. At the Saturday matinee 
‘* Der Prophet ” may be attended, and these are the last perform- 


| ances in which Mr. Niemann will be heard in his leading roles. 


After next week Mr. Anton Schott, who is not to sing until after 
Mr. Niemann’s departure, will make his rentrée in ‘‘ Rienzi,” 
and will also appear in several of the roles in which Niemann was 
heard this season. On February 3 an extra performance of 
‘* Fidelio” will be given to meet the extraordinary demand for 
seats for a hearing of Reethoven’s opera. 

The most important of the latest announcements is that “ Sieg- 
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fried, % ter all, is not to 0 be brought out this season, despite the 
fact that the music-drama is in a forward state of preparation and 
the 7ridune last Sunday gave half a column’s description of the 
dragon which plays so important a role in ‘‘ Siegfried.” The 
management says that the operas so far given have proved so at- 
tractive that they will draw large houses to the approaching end 
of the season. The fact, however, that the personnel does not con- 
tain a satisfactory representative for the part of A/ime may also 
have had something to do with the postponément. 








Text of Liszt’s Will. 

ISZT’S will, which has been published in a Ger- 

man paper, runs as follows: ‘‘I nominate as my universal 

heir the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein (#¢e Ivanovska), and leave 

to her free will the examination and publication of my writings. 

I except only the sums deposited with the house of Rothschild in 

Paris, which I desire to be at once paid to my daughters Blandina 

Olivier and Cosima Biilow, they having hitherto only drawn the 

interest of said sums, which were my bridal gifts to the said 
daughters. 

** I determine that my universal heir shall pay to my mother in 
Paris, so long as she lives, the same sum she annually received 
I beg the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein to execute my 
last will, and to deliver to my dear relations and friends such 
objects of my property as I destined for them. 


from me. 


‘* Franz Liszt. 


“ Weimar, rsth August, 1861." 








’ . 
Agramonte’s Recital. 
HE program for the fourth of Mr. Emilio Agra- 
monte’s vocal and instrumental recitals was a particularly 
interesting one and it was rendered last Wednesday afternoon, at 
Chickering Hall, before a goodly [gathering of music-loving 
people, who, to judge from the frequent and quite enthusiastic ap- 
plause bestowed on the several numbers, enjoyed it to the utmost, 
It read as follows : 
Processional march in F, op. 44, NO. 3....00.ssse00+ seessees goscces Guilmant 
Mr. Samuel P, Warren. 
“ Serenade” 
“ Old Heidelberg,” 
Mr. Carl Dufft. 

** Chanson de Fortunio,”’ in D flat 
GD RET ON,” OO Bh. oc cvurecccocscece csscspagsessscstzees 
“ By the River Manzanares”’ 


Miss Emily Winant. 
t From the sixth symphony.......... 
Mr. Warren. 
“ Thou hast Broken the Heart,” in D minor 
* O Moon, Conceal thy Golden Light,” in E.........+008.. .....B. 
“ The Sea hath its Pearls,”’ in F......00.cssoccccessesccsecces S. P. Warren 
Miss Earle. 


‘in Aminor, | 


Adagio in B. 
Finale vivace in G, 


"Tis Sad to Die,’ 
. * Early love,”’ in C, 


The Traveler,” 


Van der Stucken 


Godard 


in F minor 


* The Water Lily,” 
** Bedouin Love Song,” 


in D flat 

in B minor............+- mdcdbensocvedcosescde Pinsuti 
Mr, Dufft. 

Mr. S. P. Warren's organ-playing again made clear the fact 


that among resident organists he is facile princeps both as far as | 
remarkable manual and pedal technic and taste in registration are | 


concerned. The Chickering Hall organ, however, needs a 
thorough overhauling, for it is badly out of tune. 

Miss Ella Earle and Miss Emily Winant both sang in their ac- 
customed thoroughly artistic style, the pleasant alto voice of the 
latter sounding particularly well in Liszt’s ‘‘ Mignon. Mr. Dufft 
also acquitted himself in a creditable manner. Theodore Toedt, 
who had been advertised to sing, did not put in an appearance 
and was excused on the plea of indisposition, but is to sing at 
the matinee on February 26. 

Of the new songs by resident composers which appear on the 
above program we liked those of Mr. Van der Stucken best, and 
on account of its freshness 

Next in point of merit was 


“ 


especially the second, ‘* Early Love,” 
of invention and recherché harmonies. 
the ‘‘O Moon, Conceal thy Golden Light,” by B. O. Klein 
who is one of the most talented of our younger writers. The 


Korbay songs are too transcendental, and in their constant 


striving to imitate the style and mannerisms of Liszt become | 


simply meaningless. Such at least seemed the ‘‘ Thou hast 
Broken the Heart” 
to Schumann's ‘‘ Lotos Flower.” 


Mr. Agramonte deserves the thanks of all interested in the 


progress of American music for bringing out the productions of | 
resident composers so numerously and with the aid of good artists, | 


he himself always supplying a musicianly and sympathetic accom- 
paniment. me 
Benham Recitals. 
HE laurels of Rubinstein, well-earned in his last 
year’s great series of historical pianoforte recitals, have 
caused sleepless nights to some of our local pianists, and one of 
them, Mr. Victor A. Benham, finally came to the conclusion that 
he would imitate his great rival. 
series of four alleged piano recitals is concerned. In nothing else 
did he succeed in imitating his great prototype, except possibly in 
the tremendous number of false notes which Mr. Benham pro- 
duced on these occasions. Asa pianist Mr. Benham in the new 
scale of centigrades adopted by THE MusIcAL CourIER would 
probably reach 2234, and this result he would owe mainly toa 
comparatively good musical memory and some digital skill. 
These qualities are offset, however, by a lack of musical conception 


to us, while ‘‘ The Water Lily” owes its origin | 


He did so as far as naming a | 


which is simply phenomenal, We heard him do things in works 
by Schumann and Chopin which were marvels of idiosyncrasy. His 
phrasing and shading are ridiculous, the latter consisting in the 
two simple contrasts of gp and f. Mr. Benham either plays so 
softly that nobody can -hear him, or he pounds the piano. A 
happy medium does not exist for him. 

The following were the not uninteresting Schumann and 
Chopin programs which were rendered by him at Steinway Hall 
on last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening before rather small 
audiences : 

** Die Davidsbtindler,” op. 6 (18 parts) 
Theme and variations on an air of Clara Wieck, op. 5.... 
Fantasie-Stiicke, op. 12. (Evening. Soaring. Why? 

Caprice. Inthe Night. Fable. Dream—Vision and 

WUNUEDs a55 voscevanetbbodocnashee eecces occedbocneec ones 
Carnival, op. 9, Scénes a7 gery 


Robert Schumann 


* 
Preludes, E major, G major at D flat cates 
Nocturnes, op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2 
Ballade, G minor, No, 1 
Berceuse 
Polonaise, op. 27, No. 2 
Valse, op. 42, A flat major. . 
Ballade, F major, No. 2 
Mazurkas, op. 6, No. 2, op. 7, No. 3 
Fantasie Impromptu, (“* CEuvre Posth.”’ 

Nocturnes, op. 9, No. 3, op. 15, No. 2 

Valse, op. 64, No. 2, D flat major (transcribed by Benham). 
Romance, F minor concerto, op. 21 

Nocturnes, op. 27, No. 2, op. 37, No. 2.. 

Vallan, Op. Ga; Wea 9. - 0 00000%-000000bbs seersevesescaee 
Scherzo, op. 31, B flat minor 

Romance, concerto in E minor, op. 11 

Etudes, op. 10, No. 4, op. 35 Nos, 1, 5 and 6 

Andante S and P. 


State 


} Frederic Chopin 








sao Teachers’ Aninibdihen 
and the M. T. N. A. 


Editors Musical Courier: 
T a called meeting of the Representative Board 
of the Indiana Music Teachers’ Association, held on De- 
cember 28 at the residence of the chairman, Mr. Max Leckner, at 
Indianapolis, the relation of State associations was thoroughly 
discussed by the members of the board present, and by Mr. S. N. 
Penfield, of New York, and Mr. Johannes Wolfram, of Canton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Max Leckner and Mrs, Flora M. Hunter were appointed a 
committee to present a petition to the M. T. N. A. at the Indian- 
apolis meeting, asking for official recognition of the representa- 
tive board, as an initial step toward a more intimate relation be- 
tween the M. T. N. A. and State associations, 

The secretary of the Indiana association was authorized to ex- 
tend an invitation to the representative boards or officers of other 
State associations to join the Indiana association in the above- 
mentioned petition ; also, to meet with the Indiana board on 
July 4 at Indianapolis, to consider such matters as may come be- 
fore them for discussion. It is hoped that some good may result 
from this action, and that the much-desired relation between the 
national and State associations may be brought about. 

W. F. HEATH, 
Secretary Indiana Representative Board. 

[In its efforts for State representation the Indiana or 
any other State music teachers’ association has the hearty 
support of THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 











..One of those extraordinary epistles which occasionally 
emanate from the pen of Sir George Macfarren is printed in the 
South Australian Register of November 7. It is supposed to 
be upon the subject of the founding of a chair of music at Ade- 
laide University, but it is really something very different. We 
may set aside the writer’s incursions into past history. Of living 
English composers Sir George can only recollect eight, or as he 
terms it, ‘‘an octave of the foremost of our contemporaries who 
deserve and who now have the world’s regard.” These are (ac- 
cording to Sir G. A. Macfarren) John Barnett, J. F. Barnett, 
Walter Macfarren, Mackenzie, Stanford, Stewart, Sullivan (who 
‘enchants millions with his brilliant trifles and gratifies the ear- 
nest with his serious writings”) and Goring Thomas. Not a 
word about Cowen, Corder, Henry Leslie, Barnby, Bridge, Fan- 
ing, Holmes, Prout, Hubert Parry, Stainer and other composers, 
who—/face Sir George Macfarren—are, I make bold to say, in- 
| finitely the superiors of Mr. Walter Macfarren. True it is, Sir 
George admits that ‘‘ some of our best men have not been cul- 
| tured (sic) in the Royal Academy.” But the astounding state- 


} 
| ment that the Guildhall School ‘‘ pretends not to teach music as 





| a whole” can only truthfully be met by a direct negative ; while 
the assertion, ‘* The munificent patriot may likewise be asked to 
inquire into the very remarkable means whereby the Royal Col- 
lege of Music was instituted, and, perhaps, with more advantage 
into the manner in which its resources are applied,” comes with 
strange taste from the principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Sir George would act wisely in sticking to his own work and not 
wasting his time in writing silly letters.—Zondon Figaro. 

.. Berlin is exercised over a “Second Mozart,” a prod- 
| igy of piano virtuosity in the person of Josef Hoffman, nine 
years old; he plays Beethoven’s C major concerto, Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of Weber’s polonaise with orchestral accompaniment, 
and other solo pieces, some of his own composition, all without 
notes. 

..Edmund Yates has been told on good authority 
‘* that the phase of thought represented by esoteric Buddhism is 
being carefully studied by four gentlemen well known to the 
literary and musical world, who intend to produce an opera of 
| nooscopic mystery, entitled ‘ The Beywuckhoof.’ ” 











Boston. 

Boston, January 23, 1887. 
HE fifteenth symphony concert took place last evening at 

Music Hall, with the following works on the program : 

Overture ° * Fidelio”. .-L. v. Beethoven 
ienoterte i ia F mino .-- Ad. Henselt 
Symphony in om jor, op. 73. Joh. Brahms 
renade in C major, op. 14 ...»Rob. Fuchs 

— soloist was Miss Adele Margulies. The playing of the overture was 
remarkable for accuracy and clearness, the conception being also all that 
could be desired. Miss Margulies played the Henselt concerto very well and 
received quite a flattering recognition by the audience at the close. She has 
a well-developed technic, a fair amount of power and plays, on the whole, in 
a musicianly manner, although, it must be said, there is room for improve- 
ment in the latter respect. A fault is her habit of snapping off the last tone 
or chord of a passage. It leaves an impression as if the passage were very 
difficult for her and that she was glad it was at an end. Her “ pianissimo’’ 
also is generally not clear and distinct, which is probably caused by her not 
giving enough drop to the fingers in the soft and rapid passages. Last, but 
not least, why does she use her notes? It seems to me that one who is as 
far advanced as she is should be able to play from memory without fear. It is 
always more or less a sign that a player is not above the task in a musical 
sense. Lady pianists most frequently use their notes, The reason is that in 
many cases they know little or nothing of music outside of piano playing, for 
if they had studied counterpoint, orchestration and all about the construction 
of a musical work their memories would not be so likely to failthem, I am 
told the reason Miss Margulies uses the book is because she failed once or 
twice when playing without it. This is no reason at allin my mind, One 
might as well give up everything after a trial or two. The road to success is 
to keep on trying. Study your score, young ladies, until you have thor- 
oughly mastered the details of the work to be played and there will be no 
more danger in playing from memory. Anyway, it is expected of you 
nowadays. 

The serenade of Fuchs is a pleasing work of rather light character. Two 
movements would have sufficed, in my opinion, as they do not offer much 
variety, and the program was very long as itis. The Brahms symphony is 
no novelty here ; indeed, if 1 am not mistaken, we have had it every season 
since the orchestra was started, so that there is no need of my going into any 
details about it. It is therefore sufficient to state that it had evidently been 
carefully studied and was finely played throughout, especially the first move- 
ment. 

The third Kneisel Quartet soiree took place on Tuesday evening, January 
18, at Chickering Hall, with this program : 
Sage. in E minor, op, 35 


** Liebes-Klage,” 
2 “ Des Gitick der ‘Sunitnen: ¥ 


ae Mignon,” 
Sextet, G major, op. 36. SF pa OS SP rey Pee J. Brahms (1834) 
Second viola, Mr. Max Zach. Second 'cello, Mr. G. Campanai 


The soloist was Miss ras Juch. The Volkmann quartet was ae dis- 
appointing as a composition. It is good music, but with very little depth in 
it ; certainly not what one would expect from the composer of the D minor 
symphony. Miss Juch was at her best in the beautiful Beethoven songs. 
Her rendering of the exquisite ‘“‘ Mignon ’’ was particularly happy. The 
sextet of Brahms is, taken asa whole, in my opinion, the finest and most 
complete work he has written. The last movement I rank highest in point of 
originality. Then the first movement and-the scherzo, while the adagio is, I 
think, the weakest. The playing, both of the quartet and sextet, was excel- 
lent. The ’cello, this time especially, blending well with the other instru- 
ments. The second chamber concert of your correspondent, assisted by 
Messrs. Kneisel and Giese, will take place next Tuesday evening at Miller 
Hall, with this program : 

Sonata, G major, oR. 30, for piano and violin Beethoven (1770-1827) 
— brilliant in B minor, op. 70, for piano and violin. . Schubert (1797- aah) 
Pergolese (1710-1736) 
nes musicale, for "cello. Schubert (1797-1828) 
Trio, B flat major, op. 52, for piano, violin and 'cello. . Rubinstein (1830-——) 
Louis Maas. 


Rob. Volkmann 
L. v. Beethoven 





Portland. 


PorTLanp, Ore., January 7. 
HE Winston-Pike Opera Company closed a very successful 
engagement at Newmarket on January1. They are now making the 
Puget Sound circuit, and go from Victoria, B. C., to Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Thompson Opera Company are doing big business at the Casino in 
“ The Mikado"’ and ** The Musketeers.’’ ‘* Victor the Blue Stocking ’’ will 
be produced this week. 

The Emma Abbott Company are booked at Newmarket for week of Janu- 
ary 31 to February s. 

Patti has consented to give two concerts here, after the close of her San 
Francisco engagement, for $15,000. It is very probable that the amount will 
be subscribed and she will appear some time in February. M. 


Ottawa. 
Orrawa, Canada, January 14. 
RAND Opera-House : Ottawa Philharmonic Society, Ding- 
ley Brown, A.C. 0., L. C. M., conductor; Miss Annie Lampman, 
pianiste. 


. Glee, ** The Ironfounders"’ 
¥ Song, ** L’ Extasie’ 








PROGRAM, 


Miss Anna Howden. 

. Barcarole, ** The Ferry Maiden” 
. Song, ** Orpheus with His Lute”’ 

us Miss Anna Howden. 
. Part song, psy Life” 
. Quartet, “* God's a Spirit” 
. Motet, ‘* Hear My Prayer” 

Solo, Miss Anna re. 4 
. On the Mountains. 
. Piano solo, ‘*ThreejNorwegian Scenes.” 3. Bridal Procession. t .. Grieg 
c. At the Carnival. 
iss Lampman. 

9. Part song, ‘** When Hands "Meet wd 
to. Chorus, “ Song of the Vikings” 

The first concert of the season under the new leader, Mr. Dingley Brown, 
took place at the Opera-House last evening before a very good-sized au- 
dience. It isa pleasure to be able to say that there really is a vast improve- 
ment in the work done by the society. Mr. Brown appears to be well 
en rapport with his chorus, has infused life and spirit into them, heretofore 
lacking, taught them to pay a little more attention to the conductor, observe 
more enrefully the lights and shades, and to sing with more e/an. ‘ Hear 
My Prayer” was the che/d’euvre, and received very excellent treatment at 
the hands of the choir. Miss Anna Howden sang the solo part with great 
care, intelligence and ve eymontnetionyy: The part songs went really very 
well, eliciting much ap “ The Vikings” aroused the audience to a 
determined encore, as did ake ‘Hear My Prayer,”’ the last solo and chorus 
being repeated. Miss Howden was accorded a hearty reception, and de- 
servedly so, her singing being very good. 

She discovered a fine soprano voice of culture and compass, good 
enunciation and sang with much ease. pronunciation of the word 
** Marguerite ’’ I am afraid I must take exception to co en pronouw ar- 
gew-rite. The quartet, ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” was not cane satisfactory. Miss 
Lampman’s piano solo, ‘* Three yin the highest degre * was most charmingly 


..Gade 
Sullivan 
mano 


hu 
omar Bennett 
Mendelssohn 


fete and her treatment scholarly in t here is not a 

great "deal in these scenes, so that t require most artistic wll me to make 

Me. Brown ‘bee be on and a oy received at oe’ of och a oar 

r. mane congratu! the favorable im ion irst ap- 

has coeated.on ‘wait 4p on Gisdbelee of music well 

within the < capabilities of hischoir. It is far more creditable to do a moder- 
ately difficult thing well than to stumbie through more re work, 

EONATUS. 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 
Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, Chicago, Ill. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. A pany- 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Direcror. 
§@™ Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICE, 

Contra! Ito. | Assistant Rhee pont to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid d 
of the voice. 123 ; West 3qth Street, New York. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East rath Street. New York City. 

















Werrman’s ZITHER 


PRODUCES 


Delightful Feature of the Home Circle. 


Harp 


15- Key ; Zither, @1. wth dy bart ong 25 ; 22-Ke 
ircular. 


$2.00, or by mail 82.30, Serid for Illustrated 
AGENTS WANTED. 
J. A. WHITMAN, Manufacturer, Providence,B.I. 





ing in Private. 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 


Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. S8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence : 5 et East 7 Street, bet. Union Square 
Irving Place, New York, 














JOHN BAYER, 
Bae Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
ork, 





MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima_ Donna Soprano. (Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. W. LBY, 23 East r4th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
College of Music, Chicago. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 Bast 86th Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK W. ae mig 


Tenor. Oratorio and Conc 
Care of George Colby, = ~ rath Street. 


Mag. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


VocaL CuLTuRs. 
Address “Tue FLoripa,”’ 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL Teacuer, 
221 East 18th Street. New York. 


VON DER HEIDE. 

Pa Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin). Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York. 






































MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East r6th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 


Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 

aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 

MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
{nstruction. 














Care of Wm. Knase & Co. 
119 Fifth Avenue. City. 


TEEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassa 
Street (Bennett pane, uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yor 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiolopy. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in eg me 
theatres of Europe and America, 123 st goth 
Street, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, O Co: ition and Or- 
estration. Lessons in: Musical eory given by 


correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 

















VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
= Cellos, Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 


Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 
Address 23 Union Square, New York, 





Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert Pianiste AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
__and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa. 














CHICKERING HALL. 


NEW YORK 


Philharmonic Club. 


THIRD CONCERT, 


TUESDAY cahthate FEB. 1, 1887. 
Miss ELLA EARLE, 

Mr. 8S. B. MILLS. 

Mr. EUGENE WEINER. 


SOLOISTS: 


TICKETS, . 


For sale at Epwarp Scuusertu & Co.'s, 


STEINWAY HALL. 


ANTON SHIDL’S 
Second Symphonic Soiree. 


SOLOISTS: 
Madame ZELIA TREBELLI, Contralto. 
Monsieur OVIDE MUSIN, Violinist. 





Saturday Evg., Jan. 29, 1887, 


AT 8:15 PRECISELY. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES, 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c , in all 18 hours per term. 





For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 


~<D—__» CHAKTERED IN 1865.3——_¢ 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 





This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students led 





a 
adv 4 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 
PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


WARERUOMS: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF MmuUSIC, 
ZTOmweDO, OSETO. 
Western Agents. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


643, 646 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


-—AT— 


First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 





Beautiful Tone; 


Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; 


T Coblenz on the Rhine. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE — 


Emperor of Germany. 


First Golden Medal of ,the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Tasteful 


Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 





$1.50. | 





WM. ROHLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHBIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 


2 The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Eminent Pianists testify to the great saving of time in monotonous 
technical exercises by using the 


TECHNICON. 


A Scientific Finger and Wrist Gymnasium. 


FOR PRICES, &c., 


APPLY TO 


J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York, 





‘= WEBER 


PIANOS 





WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.’ 





BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Ave, cor. Jackson St, Chicago, 





MANUFACTORIES: 


(21, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+*NEW + YORK. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 





—<—<—$_ 
| ees 





Subscription (including postage) invamably in advance. 
Yearly, 64.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months........ ... {20.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...860.00 
Siz Months........... ... 40,00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 








NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1887. 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG, Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E. HALL, Western Representative. 





THE TRUE SOURCE OF INFOR- 
MATION. 





E have recently been interrogated several times by 
persons who desired to know upon what grounds 
we presumed to give to our patrons the standing and 
credit of dealers they may inquire about at this office. 
We replied that our reasons are general ones in some 
respects and special ones in others. One general reason 
is that itis a principle with us to assist every legiti- 
mate firm in the trade to acquire exact information about 
anyone who is in the market for credit. We do this to 
reduce losses to 4 minimum. Our special reasons are 
many. We do not care to see honest dealers, in no mat- 
ter what locality, compelled to compete with unreliable 
agents. When we know ofan unreliable agent or dealer 
we never consider the question, but communicate all our 
information to the interested parties atonce. The other 
reasons we need not give now. 

Our opportunities to secure information as to the 
standing of dealers and agents are virtually unlimited. 
Compared with what information about this trade is in 
our possession, the knowledge possessed by Bradstreet’s 
or Dun’s is absolutely insignificant. We can instance 
cases when these agencies gave favorable information 
to manufacturers who requested reports about certain 
dealers and when we advised caution respecting the 
same dealers, and histary proved that our sources of in- 
formation were correct, for the manufacturers, acting 
upon the reports of the agencies and ignoring ours, lost 
large sums of money. 

It is for such reasons that we are daily called upon to 
furnish the standing of dealers all over the land. The 
first mail on Monday morning brought us four different 
requests for information regarding dealers in Philadel- 
phia, Minnesota, New York city and North Carolina. 
Two verbal requests were made during the day and the 
day in that respect was not a heavy one. 

A paper like this gains access to points and places and 
individuals which in return bring what amounts during 
a year to a perfect trade encyclopedia. Fifty-twotimesa 
year we go forth to the whole combined piano and 


organ trade, and with such punctuality and other 
effectiveness that the reaction toward us from the out- 
side gives us, in a perfectly natural manner, an abund- 
ance of valuable trade information, a small percentage of 
which can only be printed, as must be obvious to any 
intelligent man. To print indiscriminately items re- 


ceived by us would operate detrimentally upon both 
manufacturers and dealers. This information, which 


quires judgment to separate from what is known as 
news which can be printed, and this "unmentionable 
information is the kind that enables us to sedulously 
gather the knowledge that is necessary for advice to in- 
quirers to whom advice is due. It is for these few rea- 
sons alone that ours is the true source from which to 
learn what is daily occurring in the music trade of North 
America. 











HE De Long affair in Philadelphia appears very pe- 
culiar, to say the least. Last Thursday a sale took 
place of some of the pianos, but legal action was taken 
which prevented the sale of the Hallet & Davis and 
Ivers & Pond stock. What the final result will be we 
are unable to say at present. 





URING the past two weeks several members of the 
staff of THE MUSICAL COURIER have visited im- 
portant points in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, New York State, Ohio and Michigan. A consen- 
sus of opinion formulated on the strength of these 
visits to the various cities leads us to the conclusion 
that the piano and organ trade is in a healthy state at 
least in the sections visited, and that the January and 
February trade will be larger than that of the same 
months last year. A sanguine spirit prevails, and deal- 
ers are hopeful of a good spring trade. 


CERTAIN dealer asks us in a letter to demolish 
another dealer now in trouble, and uses language 
which it is possible to print in part only. He says: 
“ Your mission has been to expose rascality in the music 
trade. Why don’t you show up the rascally assignment 
of that sneak and beat Do it in 
good shape and I'll take twenty-five extra copies.” 
Now, the inducement is great. We would not mind, 
however, ,presenting the dealer with 125 copies if 
he would tell us the real inward story of the assignment. 
Thus far the creditors of the firm that assigned have 
not acted toward them as if any rascality had taken 
place, and it appears that a settlement is about to be 
effected, if it has not already. Let us have the real story, 
but with documentary evidence to indorse it. But ona 
mere ex parte statement we could not show up anybody, 
even a sneak and beat, as the dealer calls him. 


,of —— —-? 





E frequently find very inartistic and even clumsy- 

looking upright cases among late designs; cases 
that are made out of proportion and frequently with too 
much elaboration ; cases that are top-heavy; cases, the 
character of which would make them handsome in dark 
woods, while in light woods they appear like abomina- 
tions ; cases with ugly swing-desks and some with heavy 
inverted consoles that are entirely out of place and are 
fit only for mongrel architecture. Some manufacturers 
jump at the first design offered to them, instead of hav- 
ing a dozen before them and from which they should 
take time to select. A design may appear very hand- 
some, but when the case is manufactured it frequently 
disappoints. Good taste and judgment are at the bot- 
tom of all this and these two qualities combined are 
very rare indeed. ' 








Two Letters that Speak for Them: 
selves. 


Executive Mansion, Wasuincton, D. C., January 12, 1887. 
Mr. E. F. Droop, 925 Pennsylvania-ave., Washington, D. C.: 
DEAR SIR—I beg to offer my most earnest apology that your 
beautiful piano-cover which you have sent me has been so long 
unacknowledged by me. The delay was caused by a misunder- 
standing, as I supposed the President had long ago attended to 
it. I have just discovercd my mistake and wish to thank you 
now most cordially for your agreeable remembrance. 

Yours sincerely, FRANCES FOLSOM CLEVELAND. 





Messrs. T. F. Kraemer & Co., 1037 East Fourteenth-st., near 
Steinway Hall, New York ; 

GENTLEMEN—The piano cover alluded to in the above letter is 

the same which you so kindly designed upon my order ‘for Mrs. 

President Cleveland’s new Steinway grand piano. 

This cover surpasses anything in taste and design that I have 





from the very nature of the case cannot be printed, be- 


cause, fundamentally, it is not public property, re- 





ever seen heretofore and is a magnificent work of art. 
Wishing you further success, I remain, Yours truly, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS 


GILBERT & CO, PIANOS. 


HE thousands of pianos that have been made by 
Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, Boston—first the New England 
pianos and then the Gilbert pianos, which have been sold to and 
distributed by dealers and important firms all over this country 
during the past few years, have given these two productions an 
apparently immediate wholesale and trade reputation of great 
value to the manufacturer. 

During the past year especially has the New England piano 
made great headway with dealers in all sections. Its parts have 
become perfected, the case-work has been improved wonderfully, 
the styles have been, we may say, modernized, and made thor- 
oughly attractive, varieties of woods are now used in the case- 
work, and, in fact, such improvements have been made as to give 
the New England piano a position it has never before occupied, 
and these are the reasons why this instrument has made the head- 
way with dealers to which we have just referred. 

Many details in tone and touch have been carefully developed, 
and the New England piano is now a standard favorite. The 
Gilbert & Co. pianos have made a phenomenal ‘‘ hit,” as we may 
term it. As far back as October, 1885, THE MUSICAL COURIER 
printed the following remarks about the Gilbert piano, which in 
the light of events appear prophetic. We said: 

There is to-day, and there always has been, and we believe 
there will continue to be, an active trade in a moderate-priced 
piano which can be sold to persons in limited circumstances at a 
price profitable to the dealer, and which is so constructed that it 
can be warranted, and will give satisfaction, especially when the 
price of the same is considered 

The Gilbert piano will just fill the demand for such an instru- 
ment. Hundreds, nay thousands, of sales are lost annually be- 
cause the dealers are unable to supply a well-made piano to per- 
sons who are willing to expend a certain (limited) amount of 
money, generally cash, because it represents savi' of several 
years. The Gilbert piano will enable the dealer to supply this 
class of purchasers. 

What has happened during the fifteen months that have passed 
since we uttered the above sentiments? The Gilbert & Co, 
piano has taken just the position of the instrument which was in 
demand then, and the demand has grown constantly ever since. 
In fact, during the months of No ber and D ber, 1886, the 
factories in Boston, although they must be ranked among the 
most extensive in the United States, could not supply the orders ; 
some of the back orders are now being filled, so even and regular 
has been the demand. 

The point we desire to make especially in this instance is that 
the Gilbert piano represents a staple with the dealer. He knows 
exactly what he is receiving for the money he expends, and, con- 
sidering the amount invested, it is the safest investment in the 
piano line. 

Behind all this, however, there is one important factor, and 
that is the manufacturer of these instruments, Mr. Thomas F. 
Scanlan, who is a most thorough, reliable and conscientious mer- 
chant and manufacturer, and whose word is as good as his bond. 
Endowed with splendid business capacity he has built up in Boston 
one of the largest piano plants in this country, and not satisfied 
with the facilities of that city he has opened headquarters in this 
city at No. 88 Fifth-ave., where, under the able management of 
Mr. Scanlan’s assistant, W. A. Kimberly, the dealer visiting this 
city can find a full line of both New England and Gilbert & Co. 
pianos. We advise every dealer coming this way to either visit 
the factory in Boston or drop in at 88 Fifth-ave. here. When 
he leaves he will know more about the piano business than he 
knew when he entered. 











Communication. 
New York, January 19, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


I notice in your issue of this date the following : 

Mr. Dressler, who for the past nine years has been with the firm of A, 
Weber as a retail salesman, is no longer with the house. 

Mr. Dressler was with our house a little less than seven years 
and was employed as hire clerk, and acted in that capacity and 
not as a retail salesman. Kindly make correction. 

Yours truly, A. WEBER, Manager. 








—R. S. Howard is not traveling for Hallett & Davis, as was 
inadvertently stated in these columns last week. Heand Mr. C, 
T. Sissons are traveling in New York and Pennsylvania in the 
interests respectively of Hallet & Cumston and Farrand & Votey. 


—Mr. Colby, of Christie & Co., returned from an extended 





E. F. Droop. 





business trip last Friday with many orders for the Christie piano. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. é 


SOHMER & CO.,  .. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
anions MEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 885 FIFTH AVENUE. 


STERLING PIANOS 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 












































favorites for years. 
*[/¥}Op 480} NUTU 0} WA ‘o1BO 
GLOW Y}LA POzZON.1GSUOO 8] UVIIQ ON 


The ESTEY ORGANS have been 


Wrestern Office and Warerooms: Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and sks FS combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


{79 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, GHIGAGO, ILL.\[SAAC L COLE & SON; KRAKAUER 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 
FACTORIES—DE cc ° BROS.. 
footer VENEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


And Importers of 


(. A. STERLING, President. = re Secretary and Manager. FANCY woons Upri ght Pj anos 


WAREROOMS : 


T H F ST F R [| N G C0 M PA N y, _— sg om 40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


THe WILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT sTYLEs. WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., Meriden, Conn. 


2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


itiieeatanes|.. EAC MEO, ecco 


because they are matchless 


nonest,Gret-ciassinatruments| GVONA, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes. ss Sadahndes aitiaues aan 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged _to cover heavy _ad- Factory and ho fone Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third iscae New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. “TLEAD THEM ALL.’ Pianos, 


FISTER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, ‘ 


Py AS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


| —3>- OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<o— 
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CHICAGO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Curcaco Orrice Musicat Courier, 
148 STATE-ST,, 
Curcaco, January 22, 1887. 


HE principal house in the flourishing little city of 
Toledo, Ohio, is the well-known firm of Whitney & Currier, 
who are located on Summit-st., and occupy the whole of a good- 
sized building. Mr. W. W. Whitney has the ground, floor with 
an extensive stock of sheet-music and musical merchandise ; on 
the second and third floors are found a good stock of Steinway, 
Fischer, Weber, Decker Brothers, Boardman & Gray, Steck and 
Bradbury pianos, and Loring & Blake organs. The firm has a 
large capital and do an extensive wholesale trade, and report an 
increase in business in 1886 as compared with 1885. 

Messrs. J. W. Greene & Co, are representing the Chickering, 
Kranich & Bach and Stultz & Bauer pianos and the Estey organs. 
Charles Metcalf is representing the Sohmer, Knabe, Hallet & 
Davis, Stuyvesant, Wheelock, Behr Brothers & Co. and Bent 
pianos and Burdett organs. Mr. Metcalf does not speak en- 
couragingly of business. 

There is still one other concern, though we did not succeed in 
finding anyone in, but hear that it is run by Mr. McGregor for 
D. S. Johnston & Co., of Cincinnati, with a line of Hardman, 
Emerson and Starr pianos and the Story & Clark organs. 

Mr. Ignatius Fischer has a fine stock of music and musical 
merchandise, and is about to publish some compositions of Strel- 
etzki’s which have been examined in manuscript by some noted 
pianists and pronounced fine. 

In the city of Detroit, Messrs. Farrand & Votey, the successors 
to the Whitney Organ Company, have built a fine new factory, 
one of the neatest, completest and handiest establishments we 
have ever seen, and now turning out about 500 organs per month 
and have a capacity of 800, The factory is run by an 80 horse- 
power engine, lit by electricity, has a perfect system of fire appar- 
atus and tracks running directly into the yard, from where they 
can ship their product to any part of the United States and 
Canada. 

The Clough & Warren Organ Company are handling in addi- 
tion to their organs a line of pianos consisting of the Decker 
Brothers, Behr Brothers, Fischer, Wheelock and Kranich & 
Bach. 

C. J. Whitney, in addition toa full line of music and musical 
merchandise, carries a fine stock of Steinway, Hallet & Davis, 
Miller, Haines Brothers and New England pianos, and is general 
agent for the State of Michigan and a portion of Ohio for the 
Estey organ, 

The Detroit Music Company are handling the Chickering, Beh- 
ning, Christie, Hardman and Emerson pianos and the Smith 
American, Wilcox & White and Kimball organs ; they claim to 
do a very large business in band instruments and have a full line 
of music and musical merchandise. 

Schwankovsky & Co. are representing the Knabe and Weber 
pianos and the Sterling and Peloubet organs. 

Grinnell Brothers handle the Hazelton, Sterling and Gabler 
pianos and the Taber organs. 

J. P. Weiss is handling the Peek & Son piano, so we hear. It 
was utterly impossible for us to get all around in the limited time 
at our disposal. 

Our impression is that while business in Chicago is fair, it is 
not rushing, but the dealers that we have seen are all feeling 
pretty well satisfied. Mr. J. R. Mason, the manager for the 
Sterling Company, states that he is ‘way behind on orders for 
pianos ; that the improvement in the regulation of their actions, 
which has of course had the effect of refining the quality of the 
tone, has had a marked influence on the demand for their pro- 
duction, and from indications it would seem to be a foregone 
conclusion that an increase in their facilities is one of the neces- 
sities of this young but flourishing company. 

Chas. C, Curtiss & Co, is the name of the new firm succeeding 
to Curtiss & Mayer, located at the same place, viz., at the corner 
of Wabash-ave. and Jackson-st. They have assumed the agency 
of the Ernest Gabler & Brother pianos. 

The business of the Weber house has opened for the new year 
in exceedingly encouraging proportions. The demand for their 
grands and some of their high-grade uprights has increased so 
much that temporarily they have a number already sold which 
they are unable to deliver ; however, this will soon be remedied, 
as since the holiday trade has been supplied they are beginning 
to accumulate some stock. 

Mr. S. Shoninger, of the B. Shoninger Company, is visiting 
their Chicago branch ; he is well pleased with the success of the 
Western house, They are now receiving some of their new styles, 
numbered 10, 11 and 12, in rosewood, mahogany and walnut 
cases, and if taking an order for fifteen from a large Western 
dealer, from the first sample piano, is any criterion, they are 
bound to be a success. 











Since our return to this city we have had no opportunity to visit | 


the factories, but purpose doing so the coming week. 








— Haines Brothers have had an immense January trade. Their 
fancy-case uprights have virtually gone off like ‘‘ hot cakes,” and 
the firm is pushing lively to fill the orders for its large and more 
costly styles of piano, which seem to be in greater demand than 
ever before. The Chicago branch is also very busy, and 1887 is 
now ushered in with Haines Brothers with a better showing than 
any year in the firm's history. 





Baus Wins. 


OUIS H. ALLEN & CO., advertising agents, pre- 
sented an advertising scheme to Augustus Baus & Co. some 
time last year to insert the latter firm’s advertisement in 1,000 
country newspapers on the so-called exchange plan. Due bills 
were to be given on Augustus Baus & Co, entitling the holder on 
payment of a certain sum to a certain style of piano, Allen & 
Co. were to charge Augustus Baus & Co. a commission of five 
dollars on each completed contract with any newspaper that was 
willing to engage in it. The Baus firm were entitled to end the 
contract at any time upon ten days’ notice. It was understood 
that no more than fifty contracts per month were to be placed. 

After continuing for some time Messrs. Baus & Co. notified 
Allen & Co. that the contract was to cease. In the meanwhile 
Allen & Co. had presented their bills at the rate of fifty per month, 
which Baus & Co. paid on presentation. The contract was ended 
by Baus & Co. because that firm discovered that it did not pay. 

Upon receiving Baus & Co.'s notice, the Allen firm acknowl- 
edged receipt and expressed regret. It was supposed that all was 
ended, when suddenly A. Baus & Co. were presented by Allen & Co. 
with a bill amounting to $2,582, and that firm claimed that within 
the ten days covering the notification they had placed some 500 
contracts. 

Baus refused payment, on the ground that the claim was ex- 
cessive, and that fifty contracts was the limit anyhow, in accord- 
ance with contract. Baus & Co. were willing to pay for fifty. 
A lawsuit ensued, which resulted in a dismissal of Allen & Co.’s 
complaint, with costs and 244 per cent, allowance to defendants’ 
counsel. ‘The proceedings took place before Judge Sedgwick, in 
the Superior Court, on Thursday last. The attorney for A. 
Baus & Co. was Ashbel P. Fitch. Before the parties went 
into court Baus offered to settle for $1,000. Luck is a great 
factor, even in a lawsuit. 








The Stieff Fire. 


S Tue Musicat Courier was coming off the 

press last week, the piano factory of Chas. M. Stieff, Bal- 

timore, was burning. We take the following from the Baltimore 
Sun, of January 19: 

The rear section of Charles M, Stieff's piano factory was burned last night. 
The builaing, which was three stor.es high, thirty feet wide and one hundred 
and fifty feet deep, extended from Conway-st., midway between Howard and 
Sharp streets, to Perry-st., a small street running between Conway and Camden 
streets. Officer Barnes discovered flames in the middle of the second story, and 
turned in an alarm from box 526, Sharp and Camden streets, to which engine 
companies 1, 2, 4, 12, hook-and-ladder companies 1 and 2, and the salvage 
corps responded, A second and a third alarm quickly followed, bringing out 
engines 7, 10, 12, 5, 6 and 13, and hook-and-ladder 4. A high northwest wind 
prevailed at the time, and the fire, spreading rapidly through the building 
and bursting through the roof and the windows, sent a heavy shower of 
sparks over the roofs of surrounding buildings. Residents of Conway, Han- 
over and Perry streets, alarmed at the rapid spread of the flames, hastily re- 
moved their light bedding and goods from their homes and sought refuge in 
neighbors’ dwellings. 

The alarm was sounded at 11:20 Pp. M., and many people returning from the 
theatres betook themselves to the scene, but the police of the southern dis- 
trict, under the direction of Captain Claiborne and Lieutenant Bruchey, kept 
the crowds from the immediate vicinity and allowed the firemen to work un- 
impeded. The carsof the People’s line were blocked, and one of the cars, 
caught between the ropes on Conway-st., was pushed to the sidewalk. The 
thermometer at the time registered but ten degrees above zero, and the spray 
from the many lines of hose covered the sidewalks and the firemen with ice. 
But the men worked bravely. As the flames burst from the windows and 
lighted up the neighborhood, and the sparks set fire to the roofs of several 
houses east of the factory, several people who had stables in the neighbor- 
hood led out their horses. Officer Vaughan saved six horses and two mules 





from the stable of Wickham’s bottling blish d ing the burning 
building on the west. 
Between the rear of the bottling blish and the building No. 217 





Perry-st., occupied as drying-rooms for the piano factory, is a yard which 
was stored with a quantity of valuable lumber. This inflammable material 
soon caught fire, as did also the wooden bridge connecting the factory 
with the drying-rooms, but three steady streams of water soon prevented the 
spread of the fire in that direction, and two lines of hose, worked from the 
foot-bridge adjoining Perry-st., and connecting the branch building with the 
main building, which fronts on Camden-st., prevented the spread of the 
flames northwardly. A few moments before midnight the front roof fell with 
a great crash, carrying the wall of the third story into Conway-st., but the 
firemen working in front of the building, warned by the nvise, escaped in- 
jury. 

After the fall of the wall the front shutters of the first-story windows were 
broken in by heavy rocks thrown by the firemen, whom the excessive heat 
from the flames and the possible danger of more of the wall falling kept in the 
middle of the street. Inthe meantime ladders had been placed against the 
walls of the neighboring houses, the flames were gradually controlled, and at 
one o'clock a, M. some of the engines left. The excessive cold had in the 
meantime driven the majority of the spectators to their homes. 

The cause of the fire is unknown. No gas was used in the buildings, as the 
men employed quit work before dark. The building was heated by stoves, 
and a watchman, Henry Link, was charged with seeing that everything was 
in order before he locked up at ten o'clock at night. 
10:30 o'clock last night, at the residence of the superintendent, Mr, Jacob 
Gross, 143 Camden-st., and could not be found at the time of the fire. No 
oils or varnishes were used in the building. Mr. Thomas Shanley, who occu- 
pied the dweiling 214 Conway-st., adjoining the factory on the east, stated 
that just previous to the fire he heard a sound something like that of an ex- 
plosion in the building. Mr. Gross, the superintendent, stated that a stove 
stood near the place where the fire originated, but could not account for the 
fire, and scouted the idea of an explosion, as there was nothing about the 
place to cause one. 

In the building were over fifty unfinished piano-cases and many of the 
heavy parts of pianos. These were entirely consumed, as were also the tools 
of thirty-five workmen employed in that part of the factory. The building, 
which was owned by Mrs. Charles M. Stieff, was almost destroyed, parts of 
the walls alone standing. The present firm consists of Messrs. George W. 
Stieff and F. P. Stieff. The latter, who conducts the business of the firm, 
was in New York last night, and the total loss could not be ascertained, 
though it probably amounted to $30,000. Mr. G, W. Stieff stated that the 
building and stock were insured, though he did not know forwhat amount, 
Many of the men had insured their tools. 

The Sun of the 20th says : 
The fire at the Stieff piano factory, on Conway-st., South Baltimore, which 


He left the keys, at * 





was burned Tuesday night, was still smoldering last evening. During the 
forenoon engine No. 8 played a stream upon the burning mass of material in- 
side the walls through the entrance on Perry-st, In the afternoon engine 
No. 11 took the place of No. 8 and worked until late last night. The burned 
building was 30 feet front and three stories high on Conway-st., running 
back 150 feet to Perry-st., where it was four stories high, The building and 

were pletely d yed. The loss is estimated by the Messrs. 
Stieff at $30,000, exactly the amount given inthe Sw» of yesterday morning, 
of which $20,000 is on stock and $10,000 on building. At the time of the fire 200 
pianos were in course of completion and about half finished. As to the cause 
of an explosion which is said to have taken place, Mr. Stieff is at a loss to 
know what it could have been, as no oils or varnish were used in the build- 
ing. Henry Link, the watchman, stated that at six o’clock he went through 
each room and found everything right. He then went to the residence of 
Mr. Jacob Gross, superi dent, and deli d the keys. At nine o'clock he 
again made another round, and at ten o’clock reported to Mr. Gross every- 
thing right, except a shatter on the four-foot alley which runs between the 
factory and drying department from Perry to Conway streets was found 
open, and he closed that. The workman who worked at this window stated 
that he closed it just before he left on Tuesday afternoon. 

The insurance on stock was as follows: Anglo-Nevada, of San Francisco, 
$2,500; Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada, $2,000; Insurance 
Company of Dakota, $1,750; Merchants’ Insurance Company, of New York, 
$1,000 ; Union Mutual, of St. Louis, $1,750 ; Merchants’, of Provid , Prov- 
idence, R. I., $666; Boatmen’s Fire and Marine, of Pittsburgh, Pa., $666 ; 
Equitable Fire and Marine, of Providence, R. I.,'$666; American Central, of 
St. Louis, $500; Providence Washington, of Providence, R. 1., $1,600; The 
City Insurance Company, of Pi gh, Pa., $1,000; The Pelican, of New 
Orleans, $1,000 ; British America, of Toronto, Canada, $1,000. 

The i on the building is as follows: Rochester German Insurance 
Company, of New York, $1,000; Baltimore Fire, of Baltimore, $1,250; 
American Central, of St. Louis, $500: German-American, of New York, 
$625 ; Granite State, of Portsmouth, N. H,, $625 ; Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants’, of Pittsburgh, Pa., $1,250. 

The Messrs. Stieff intend to pay the workmen, thirty-five in number, for 
all unfinished work which was on hand up to the night of the fire. 




















Distribution of the Piano. 


INCE it has become possible to lease a piano as one would 
lease a sewing-machine, the instrument's distribution has taken such 
rapid strides that it is found in a hundred homes that to-day would be piano- 
less but for this method. In the early days of piano making, when John H. 
Mellor, the Kleber Brothers and Mrs. Blume represented the trade in this 
city, to have a piano meant to buy for cash, to buy on trust, or to give a note. 
Cash in full was a rare exchange for a piano in those days, purchasers to be 
trusted were rarer, and notes were apt to lead to various complications in 
which the $300 loophole figured ively. Altogether a better plan was 
needed, one that would permit thrifty wage-workers to possess an instrument 
and at the same time protect the dealer from delays in payments and other 
vexations incident to the note method. The sewing-machine men, it is more 
than probable, aided piano dealers in finding a way out of their worries. At 
all events, it was not long after the general adoption of the sewing-machine 
plan of leasing that piano dealers in the East tried the same method in their 
business. And it was in 1867 that Mr. C. C. Mellor first introduced the leas- 
ing system here. 

To-day it is safe to assume that there are four or five thousand pianos 
leased by Pittsburgh dealers. And it is stated, in this connection, that 
leasing is preferred to buying, and that the number of pianos bought out- 
right at one transaction is not over 10 per cent. of the entire nu:mber pass- 
ing from the salesroom to the home. In this city particularly, where good 
wages are earned and where the spirit of the worker is not usually manifested 
in laying aside cash, the lease system is extremely popular. The fact that 
the terms of the lease permit a dealer to take possession of the piano for non- 
payrfent of installments does not seem to work an injustice, and such seizure 
is rarely resorted to. The lease runs for three years and before the end of that 
period the Pittsburgh lessor is the possessor of the piano, That the success 
and general adoption of this system has exerted a marked influence upon the 
growth of music hardly admits of a doubt. Excellent talent exists in the 
class whose members freely avail themselves of the leasing plan, and this 
talent would remain to a large extent undeveloped but for the presence of a 
piano inthe home, Where one fine voice or noted pianist is developed in the 
ranks of the little band of cash-down-in-full piano buyers, a score arise from 
thearmy of piano lessors. So that in stimulating their own business the 
dealers have greatly encouraged the lovers of music and multiplied the num- 
bers of those who worship at the shrine of the divine art.—Pittsburgh East 
End Bulletin. 











Hardman, Peck & Co. 


S time passes it appears that a!l our predictions re- 
garding the pianos made by Hardman, Peck & Co. are 
becoming verified. A glance into our files will show that we 
predicted the steady growth of this firm, which culminated in 
1886 in the largest trade that house has everdone. That the 
commercial sagacity of Mr. Peck has great influence in the 
transactions of the house and the far-reaching results of the 
same, no one doubts, but behind him and indorsing what he 
says stands the Hardman piano itself, a constant and vivid re- 
minder to every musical ear that the manufacturers of the same 
understand their profession and also understand the demand of 
the times. 





Celluloid Circular. 
Ce.ttutom Manuracturinc Company, 


295 Ferry-st. (P. O. Box 55), 
Newane, As ) = "leamery 5, 1887. 


UR attention having been called to an account of 

what purports to be an adverse decision in an interference 

suit in the Patent Office, between us and the American Zylonite 

Company, which has been extensively published under sensational 

headings in the papers in various parts of the country during the 

past week, we cannot allow the statements contained therein to 
go uncontradicted. 

From the very serious misstatements and misleading language 
in which the article referred to is couched, the source from which 
it emanates is very evident, and, in order that all who are inter- 
ested should understand the true position, we give briefly the facts 
in the case referred to. 

This case is an ‘‘interference” declared by the Patent Office 
between J. B. Edson (assignor to the American Zylonite Com- 
pany) and E. D. Harrison, an employe of the Celluloid Manu- 
facturing Company, and arises out of the following circum- 
stances : On August 14, 1883, a patent was issued to Mr. Edson 
for the process of making an artificial ivory. Ata subsequent 
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period Mr. Harrison filed his application for a patent for making 
artificial stratified or veined substances, the process involved be- 
ing exactly similar to that of Edson. 

The Patent Office thereupon declared an ‘‘ interference,” and, 
after taking evidence as to the date of invention, the examiner, 


on May 27, 1885, reported the date of Edson’s invention to be | 


February 13, 1883, while that of Harrison was June, 1881. He 
therefore decided that Harrison was the first inventor and en- 
titled to a patent. 

Mr. Edson (the American Zylonite Company) thereupon ap- 
pealed from this decision to the ‘‘ board of examiners,” and, feel- 
ing less confident than at the outset, devoted his argument to 
proving that the two applications were for distinct inventions, and 
that both were entitled to patents, but without success, and the 
board of examiners confirmed the decision of the examiner, and 
again decided that Harrison was the prior inventor and entitled to 
the patent. 

Mr. Edson (the American Zylonite Company) then appealed 
again, this time to the Commissioner of Patents, and feeling that, 
after two decisions against him, his case was getting desperate, 
devoted his argument to showing that the whole thing was old, 
and therefore neither he nor Harrison was entitled to a patent. 





| celebrated town known as Washington (N. G.). 
| circular letter from Mr. Parsons may, therefore, again be of some | S#YS: ** There are no dummies ; 


the process sought to be patented was old and therefore not 
patentable. 

Mr. Harrison being an employe of the Celluloid Manufacturing 
Company, the matter will not be allowed to rest until it shall have 
been passed upon by the courts, the only possible final result be- 
ing that Harrison will have a patent for the process of making 
artificial veined ivory from pyroxyline, or that the process will be 
declared to be unpatentable, in which case no one can have a 
valid patent. 

In support of the above statements we will be pleased to show 
the printed records and decisions in the case to anyone who is 
sufficiently interested to call at our office for the purpose. 

Yours respectfully, 
THE CELLULOID MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
M. C. Lefferts, Secretary. 








A Pellucid Transparency. 
HE readers of this paper may remember our arti- 
cles on the Monarch organ, Mr. Chas. H. Parsons and the 
The following 


interest to our readers. It is sent to dealers all over the country 


It is this decision on appeal to the commissioner which is re- | and constitutes what would be known in the vernacular as a pellucid 


ferred toin the recent newspaper articles. In it the commis- 
sioner dissolves the interference, and refers Harrison’s applica- 
tion back to the examiner for action, It does not pass upon the 


transparency, or, in other words, something -altogether ‘‘ too 
thin.” 
Dear Sin—You may have noticed by the papers that in July 


question as to who was the prior inventor, but decides in effect that | last the receiver of the ‘‘ Beatty Organ Company ” sold at auction 





| 


the factory, machinery, &c., of that defunct concern and that the 
same was purchased by me. 

I have recently sold the same to a manufacturing company and 
have agreed with them not to continue in the organ business after 
having disposed of the few organs which I have on hand. 

I have at present on hand 19 ‘‘ Monarch ” organs, as described 
in the inclosed circular. These instruments have 14 octaves of 
reeds and are thoroughly first class in every respect. 

If you can use any or all of the above, I shall be much pleased 
to close them out and will offer you extraordinary inducements. 
I will furnish them in lots of not less than five at $50 each. 
Terms, three months’ note or 5 per cent. discount for cash on 
receipt of goods. 

In order to save unnecessary correspondence I will say: I 
have no other style of organ than ‘‘ The Monarch” as described, 
and after having disposed of this lot of 19 I shall have no organs 
of any style for sale. 

If you can make use of any of these I shall be pleased to hear 
from you. Yours truly, Cuas. H. Parsons, 

Of C. H. P. & Co., per stenographer. 


We would advise every dealer to keep free from bargains in the 
organ trade. The only safe method to pursue is to purchase di- 
rectly from one of the many responsible organ manufacturers. 

In Mr. Parson’s circular of the Monarch organ, so-called, he 
” that is, no dummy stops. $50 


| will be given by us to any charitable institution to be designated 


by Parsons if we cannot pull some dummy stops in the Monarch 
organ, so-called. There never was an organ manufactured in 
Washington (N. G.) that had no dummy stops, and if there were 
no live dummies on this earth, the Washington (N. G.) organs 
would have stopped long ago. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and (ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 





IVERS PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, | 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


7-20). 3?> 33 ae Tt; 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, III. 


Ee" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 











THE TECHNIPHONE, 


A® instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
i pees as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exerc’ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 

It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 


done, including the practice of pieces. 
action and tone of the piano 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. 


superigr to the eye in taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
\ For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 


OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 


3 = N TT = | AN O SS (PAR EXCELLENCE). 





R.+M.+BENT:+:&+CoQ., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue. Address R. M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK. 








CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 
Promptitude, 


Tee 


Proprietor, 


OOD PR» 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count. 


wy 


moderate price. 


JULIOS BAUER & CO. 


+PIANOS* 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD.°© EXCELLENCE. 


{THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE. 


MODERN FEATURES. 


SMALL PAYMENTS, combined 
with RIGID ECONOMY, 


AS OFFERED BY THE 


EQUITABLE 
Life Association, 


&@™ Liberal Terms offered Active Avents, 








PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 

Apevaipe Exuisrrion, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881- 
1882—Highest Award. 

New Zeacanp INTERNATIONAL ExurBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Siiver Medals, 
Highest Awards. = 

Ca.cutra Exutsition, 1883—Silver Medal. 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. | 

Sypney InTeRNATIONAL ExuisiTion — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

Me.pourne INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA InTERNATIONAL CoTTon Exposi- 
Tion, 1881—Highest Award. 











for 
to obtain Fs 
and all other coun’ 





FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Germany, 
ence is unequaled and their 


reasonable. No charge 
or_ drawings. 


Ad by mail f 
Patents obtained t 


news! of its 

The Cavantages 

understands, 
This large 


admitted to be 


er departments of ial 
pam in any country. 


tentees and 
each week. 
Sold by all newsdeal 
& Co., 


way, New 
book about 





After Forty years’ 
experience in 
paration of more 
han One Hun 
ications for 
and 


ange caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
ts, — for the Upited States, ond 

ts in CO ngland, 
es. Their experi- 


facilities are unsur- 


Drawi and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short aiaion, Terms very 
for examination of models 


il free. 

Maunn4&Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC A AN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
ind published in the world. 
such a notice every patentee 


and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 year. and i 
best paper devoted to science 
=e inventions, engineering works, and 
. a 
le contains the names of 
title of every invention patented 
four months for one dollar. 


jers. 
If you have an invention to patent write to 
blishers of Scientific American, 


York. 
patents mailed free. 





The Celebrated 
LD 


N EU EOS 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rabinstein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-13, Kronenst. Berlin. 


STUTTGAR CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. 
PIANO—Method, Lesert and Srarx. 
German, English and French. 
COMPOSIT 1ION—Method, Faisst, Gortscuivs. 
Class Lessons in German and English. 
VIOLIN— Method, Sincer and Sgirriz. 
German, English and French. 
Organ,all instruments, Singing, Italian language, &c. 
Terms commence April 15, October 1s. 
TERMS: $66 to $86 per annum. 


DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


the 


patents in 
cor 





Lessons in 


Lessons in 
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The Trade. 

—Henry Steinert, of M. Steinert & Sons, has been in Cincinnati. 

—W. W. Whitney, of Toledo, is in California, where he will 
sojourn for some time. 

— Petersen & Blaikie, of St. Paul, open their branch house 
in Minneapolis this week, 

—Sohmer & Co. will occupy their large new factory in Long 
Island City in about six weeks. 

—Haines Brothers have just issued a new catalogue illustrating 
new styles of the Haines pianos. 

—The sale of the Steinway piano in Nashville, Tenn., is now 
in the hands of R. Dorman & Co. 

—W. W. Montelieu, with Heinrich & Co., of Denver, is run- 
ning a branch house for the firm at Leadville, Col. 

—Charles Wells, of Wells ‘Brothers, Pueblo, Col., has sold 
out his interest to his brother Frank, who continues the business. 

—Jesse French, Nashville, Tenn., is about completing a music 
store at Orlando, Fla., which will be a branch of the Nashville 
house 


—Hazelton Brothers began the new year by working over- 


time. Mr. Sam. Hazelton thinks very favorably of the pros- 
pects this year 
Warren S. Foote & Co., of Lowell, Mass., write to us: 


‘*We consider your paper one of our most pleasant and valuable 
business necessities.” 

—E, Gabler & Brother find trouble in keeping their warerooms 
filled with the necessary number of pianos, because of the heavy 
demand for their instruments at present. 

—We understand that the firm of A. B. Nicholson & Co., 
Denver, are about completing arrangements to represent one of 
the large music-houses of Cincinnati in Colorado, with headquarters 
at Denver. 

C. E. retires from t he piano business Febru- 
ary 1. C. C. Harvey & Co., 177 Tremont-st., Boston, have pur- 
chased his entire stock of rented instruments, consisting of about 


Alden, Boston, 


one hundred pianos 

— Wednesday evening last a fire of unknown origin caused a 
damage to the piano-stool factory of A. H. Merriam & Co., Meri- 
den, Conn., of about $5,000 to the stock and $2,000 to the build- 
ing, which belongs to the estate of Lyman Clark. 

—N. M. Crosby, with the New England Organ Company, is 
completing his first trip West in 1887. The latest styles of New 
Engiand organs are selling rapidly in the trade and the new de- 
sign, the organ in the parlor-grand case, which gives immense 
room for the bellows, is one of the greatest novelties in reed- 
organ manufacture. 





—A prominent traveling salesman in the music line writes : 
“*Carl Hoffman, of Leavenworth, Kan., is putting up a fine 
building which he is to occupy as a music-house, and from the 
description received we think it will be one of the finest in the 
country. The second story will be finished as a music-hall, 
with a seating capacity of 1,000, and the citizens of Leavenworth 
should feel highly pleased with this valuable acquisition to their 
growing city ; and this is only another evidence of Mr. Hoffman's 
enterprise and public spiritedness.”’ 


—Our Louisville correspondent writes: “‘ The music trade in 
this city is very brisk at present, the larger part of the business 
being by the enterprising firm of D. H. Baldwin & Co. This 
house has the reputation of being one of the most reliable in this 
section of the country and always have the best makes of pianos 
on hand. They control almost all the business in Southern Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Tennessee.” 


—Imports of merchandise during the three months ending 
September 30, 1886, musical instruments and parts of : 


Month ending July 9%, CORB. op e¥icny on pened sean $158,897 
AMUSE 31, 1806. con cee voccnssecene 133,241 

oe si September, 30, 1886.........000 0» 148,404 
Three months ending September 30, 1886...... Creces 440,542 
OO SONG ioe chk wee 378,835 


Exports of foreign merchandise during the three months 
ending September 30, 1886, musical instruments and parts of : 


Month ending July 31, 1886..... -...se0s0+-+eeerses $396 
WON ME SE, ID: 0 i8 8 bin ce sede e tase ck 818 
September 90; 1806.02.60 o005. occ os 2,041 

Three months ending September OR a rei t s'hueh « 3,255 
ee Pee 4,693 


the amount of 
the 


During July, August and September, 1886, 
musical instruments imported into this country exceeded 
amount covering the same period in 1885 over $62,000. 


—Mr. M. B. Markman, formerly traveling salesman with 
Warner, Allen & Co., is now engaged to travel West for the 
first-class piano-cover and piano-stool firm of T. F. Kraemer 
& Co., with which he has the opportunity of offering the most 
original and unique designs of modern covers ever shown to the 
trade. We congratulate Mr. Markman upon his advancement. 


—The handsomest logs of rosewood that have been in this mar- 
ket for years past can now be seen at the veneer headquarters of 
Isaac I. Cole & Son, foot of Eighth-st., East River. 


—Cressy & Usher, 
piano, have dissolved partnership. 
tinue the business. 


the Portland, Me., agents of the Weber 
Mr. C. R. Cressy will con- 


—The addition to C. D. Pease & Co.’s factory is now ready 
for occupancy. The additional space was very necessary to C, 
D. Pease & Co. 


—The Emerson Piano will in the future be controlled in ‘Rich. 
mond, Va., by W. D. Moses & Co. 


—The statement of McClure Brothers, Rutland, Vt., who 

failed recently is ; Liabilities nearly $4,800 ; assets about $2,000. 

ANTED.—A gentleman, active and energetic, of many 

years’ experience in the piano, organ and sheet-music 

trade, intimately acquainted with every detail of the business, fa- 

miliar with office work and a good correspondent, is open to an 

engagement. The road not objected to, but inside work pre- 

ferred. Address ‘‘ Piano Man,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 25 
East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


ANTED.—Competent and respectable travelers in the 
piano trade, well known in the trade, can secure the 
representation and sale of my pianos on commission. 
Particulars by mail. Address 
WEIDENSLAUFER PIANO FABRIK, 
Berlin, Germany. 
—Among the patents granted during week ending December 
28 we notice the following : 


For apparatus for use in teaching music, to W. L, 
Ware 4bh04h04056) 2405 4046sehe on ehaeiei ine No. 355,261 


For picture, exhibiting musical box. to C. E, Juillerat.. 355,089 
For pneumatic engine for musical instrument action, to 

F SROMO 000s cnececpan C020 00 berecessrsninacanrecs 355,229 
For air-engine for mechanical musical instrument, to W. 

Eis SEM Pon eees cehotgee bh se asacaewectoArecere 355,201 
For musical box, to H. Zumsteg.......c0-seecee ves + 355,244 
For upright piano, to J. Casey........... Gnd 0.05% 08 +++ 355,001 

—The firm of Heinr. Knauss Sohne, Coblenz, Germany, was 
established by Heinrich Knauss in 1831. The present proprie- 


tors of that piano-manufacturing firm are Rudolph and Emil 
Knauss, sons of the late Heinr. Knauss. When the firm started 
it engaged eight men, now it employs (in 1886) 215. _ The pro- 
duction is 2,000 pianos per annum. Many distinctions have 
been conferred upon the house ; one by the late Frederick William 
IV., King of Prussia, and in 1863 the Department of the In- 
terior (Prussian) conferred upon the firm a large gold medal for 
merit. Most of the men are now employed with the house be- 
tween twenty and thirty years, Both the uprights and the grands 
rank among the high-grade Continental pianos. 








The economical catalogue-maker who thus set down two 
titles: ' 

Mill on the Floss. 

do. ‘* Political Economy, 
has a sister who keeps a universal scrap-book into which every- 
thing goes, but which is carefully indexed. She, too, has a mind 
for saving, as witnessed : 





Patti, Adelina. 
do. Oyster. 
do. de foie nae ame. 








AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


~O___ yeh. _ 9-0 








‘Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand G 








HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


-<@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Se ee ee 








HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH 


i" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. 





=r a2 





Mer CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. «aq 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St 








NEW YORK. 





| Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—_ ips yaks OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—NEW YORK +— 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York.| - 





MANUFACTORY: 


WAREROOMS: 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
148 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





C.-REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUPACTUR! 


Pianola strings aud Desks 


DEALER IM MUSIC WIRE, 
peer hl 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-Fortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


—k Dlustrated (Catalogue Free. * 


<=> 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
LP oREPRO & CO 2 mos ratte, vere rons 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y 
SOLE ACCENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HIAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS pS ( A NY OSs IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
~<D- —, ——¢> 








=== APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 











BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 





Betwee ore an NEW YORK. 


JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 





THEIR 





PIANO 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEW TORE. 
— WE a RE — 


Grand, Unriht and na 














HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Lis: ee a Wehli, Bendel, Str: 
“Abt, Posies Titiens, Heilbro ad Gane 
” Gre <b Media 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Franiseco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTHAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST (RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 éermea St., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W, 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE ee 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 





CETICAGO. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
918 & 320 Bast $9th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
Pees ORGANS: 
e Cathedral 


Avenue Fres. | BROOKLYN—838 Fulton Street. 
esbyterian, | BROOKLYN—064 and 666 Fulton Street. 


| RROOKLYN—194 Broadway, E. D. 





FREEBORN G&. SMH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street, 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 
OHICAGO—141 Wabash Ave, CASE FAOCTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 


BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. 
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MARTIN GUITARS mai iwi 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. << 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON}, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS, Dz JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | and many others. 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





CHRIST 


UPRIGHT 


AMD 


~SQUARE 


PIANO 


- Ke 


9 


CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W. 48th St. 





MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
tw Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,,) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


€arved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 





A large variety 


Grand Pianos, 


ADDRESS WESTFIELD, MASS. 


of New Designs for Upright and | 


KipAcK 


Grand, BA and Ck 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

§@P™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

| Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by. its 
Lp ad ER and SRILLIABCY. the SINGING os 
ou e 


even ss 
D , and 


the TOUC 
te CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of 
> PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


} WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


y Factory, 999, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


yee Pipes 


specialty made of “turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best omy of Organ 
Eva, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upricht 


PIANOFORTES. 


T hese Instruments have been before the public for 
ly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
an 








| have attainec 


 UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


| Which establishes them as a + thy Aw Tone, 
| Touch, Workmanship and 


| Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Yzars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





— MANUFACTURER OF — 


, Grand, Square and Upright 


C. KURTZMA 
-4PIANOFORTES,> 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTA BUISHED 170907. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMAN Y. 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 











&@” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WAL BUM & 00, 23 23 


Piano Manufacturers. , a tL Aa. IN O S - 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St.,, 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best mediwm-prived 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 





FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 


= CorrmsPoNDENCE ‘Souicitep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 








A 


“* 
a 


condo 


PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTORY 


— OF — 


GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





‘= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. FORT WAYNE ORGAN 00, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








~-#2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 


RAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
GRAND, SOU ANOS. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Ageie Bell Metal Bar amangoms nt, patente 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have pn nt me etallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, x77 and Mare ch, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges. 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


BABY ieee GE EO. STECK & CO. LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


TH smautisr onaxp GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT | PIANO MADE 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


—_ | bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic reccs Pi nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 














tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments. 


= _— Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Chicago Musical Directory RCMAN & HENNING, eheg THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


SEASON 1887. | 
A large list of Musicians, Musical Clubs, | : heed i Is the Best and Most Saiable 
Piano Manufacturers. ote Organ of the day. 

Quartets and Concert Companies, ec - > | 
BANDS, SOCIETIES, UNIONS, 4c. 4c.! ypRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY.| G===amMe? AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP. Be 
ONE DOLLAR. | > . RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &¢., FREE. 

Send stamps or postal note and receive by mail. ACENTS WANTED. * r 


H. MASTERTON & CO., Publishers, E7 eee MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. & alli ti : 


112 and 114 La Salle 8t., Chicago, Ill. | ITEACA, N. WY. 


§ UL l & BAU ER, oH WAZ SAY MANUFACTURERS OF 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


. = . Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

Upright and Square i and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac tA Rail 
a and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such em 1inent judges as Mme. 

Os nn | Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 

D =, 1 ES E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs Ss, °G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others. 








ike 

















Factory ‘and Warerooms. 338 and 340 Fast last SIat Street. New York. i = © asiOGt dst ost Routeentn curt, NEW YORK. 
CRANE & CHAPUIS, “OPER PIANO. 
aa Seen ae ee The Best Piano in the Market. 


: oe THE PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 
JVI cP HA A I L T AB FR or oy Sa baa 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK 











PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 














FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT GCHORGH BOTHN HR, 


PIANOS, “— Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. isnt. NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T- F. KRAEMER & CO.,'® "Newvor«. 


- MANUFACTURERS AD 
No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. x — IMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF 4 oe -— sabi: a _~ i es on GRAND, SQUARE 


PIANO HARDWARE, | (AC ee Se 2nd UPRIGHT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. eee A /f—CPIANO COVERS 
NiMalleable fron Custines’ Alluinds ct Piano Bolts” | came 7a) AND SCARFS 
Patented constantly on hand. . NY os A pre - Ie PP : Piano Stools, 
: ; Music Rac ks 
Artists’ Busts 


~ STRAUCH BROS. |ae 2 ““— \S 

















— MANUFACTURERS OF — SD +r : f on Selection 
—— 3 ~ = Net i to the Trade 


Grand, Square and Upright = a <= =—— — a ts = Lowest Prices 


XN —— ~ Ss. Se ae - ~exege a = Ottoman 
- _ = — > J ’ 
5 Sees! ree —- = = . — ae eS Piano St l 
I iall 
° FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL jac 7 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hail. §2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


“TiiwvwWuiti vod sqQuare? Opright Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower pane Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, ‘STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


These Organs have received Highest Awards at all Great World’s 
Exhibitions for nineteen years. 

“ Matchless, unrivaled.”—FRanz Liszt. 

“ Musicians generally regard them as unequaled.”—TueEo. THOMAs. 

Send for latest Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, containing roo styles, from 
$22.00 to $g00.00. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and perfected by 
Mason & HamL.in, is conceded by competent judges to constitute a 
radical advance in Pianoforte construction, securing thereby remarkable 
refinement and musical purity of tone. 

These Pianos do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E.,14th St. (Union Sq.),"New York; 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


























QNLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. | 








| a BRICCS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE ‘BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 























FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 











Paris, 1878. 



















SAW MILLS; 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 





DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANOZORGAN & 









LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 








ag 2 MATERIALS, 


FELT & & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N vA 








122 HAST THIRTHEN a, Ee STREET, NWHw Y ORK. 








BEHNING: 


<— - Upright and Crand Pianos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
Wi 6 WNNEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BHEHNING & SON. 








789. BACON PIANOS. 887. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 











4 Chase Piano Co. }: 


RICHMOND, | INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 198 Duane Strect, Cor, Church, New York. 








